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The  Honorable  D.  S.  Coltrane 


Assistant  Director 
The  Budget  Bureau 
State  of  North  Carolina 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Dear  Mr.  Coltrane: 

In  accordance  with  your  authorization  of  March  14,   1956,  we  have  undertaken 
and  completed  a  survey  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Ports  in  accordance  with 
our  proposal  of  February  25,   1956,  as  supplemented  by  our  letter  of  March  16, 
1956.     On  the  basis  of  this  survey,  we  have  established  a  recommended  six- 
year  program  for  the  further  development  of  North  Carolina's  deep-water  port 
facilities. 

The  recommended  six-year  program,  together  with  related  findings  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  major  factors  considered  in  the  survey,  have  been  included 
in  a  report  entitled,  "A  Development  Study  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Ports", 
which  is  transmitted  herewith. 

We  have  enjoyed  our  work  on  this  Study,  both  because  of  the  challenging  and 
stimulating  problems  which  are  presented  by  your  ports,  and  because  of  the 
friendly  and  helpful  cooperation  which  we  have  received  from  the  staff  of 
the  North  Carolina  Ports  Authority,  from  its  Executive  Director,  and  from 
representatives  of  other  State  Agencies  on  whom  we  have  called. 

We  feel  that  the  further  development  of  the  State  Ports,  and  the  recapture 
of  that  major  portion  of  the  State's  water-borne  commerce  which  is  now  using 
other  ports,  should  be  key  elements  in  the  State's  program  for  the  strength- 
ening and  broadening  of  the  North  Carolina  economy.     We  hope  that  our  work 
as  reflected  in  this  report  may  be  helpful  in  achieving  that  objective. 


Yours  very  truly, 
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I .     Findings  and  Recommended  Six  Year  Development  Program 


On  the  basis  of  the  investigations  described  in  Chapter  II ,  which  are  discussed 
in  detail  in  Chapters  III-XI,  inclusive,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Authority  adopt 
a  further  program  of  port  development  for  the  six  years  beginning  July  1,  1957,  which 
will  include  the  following  major  elements: 

1.  The  installation  at  Morehead  City  of  the  following  additional 
facilities,  as  shown  in  Exhibit  I  which  appears  on  Page  12. 

a.     A  warehouse  with  an  area  of  100,000  square  feet, 
together  with  related  rail  and  highway  connec- 
tions . 

2.  The  installation  at  Wilmington  of  the  following  additional 
facilities,  as  shown  in  Exhibit  2  which  appears  on  Page  13. 

a„  The  extension  of  the  existing  bulkhead  southward 
approximately  1,226  feet,  and  thence  southeast- 
ward approximately  710  feet,  to  provide  one  new 
general  cargo  berth  and  two  new  open  berths  for 
the  handling  of  scrap  metal  and  other  materials 
and  products  not  requiring  the  use  of  a  transit 
shed. 

bo     The  construction  of  a  transit  shed  on  the  new  gen- 
eral cargo  pier,  a  portion  of  which  would  be  re- 
served initially  for  storage, 

c.  The  conversion  of  the  fabricating  shop  at  the 
old  Maritime  Commission  Shipyard  to  a  storage 
warehouse,  and  its  subsequent  extension  for  the 
purpose  both  to  the  north  and  to  the  south „ 

d.  The  construction  of  a  new  warehouse  in  the  area 
of  the  old  Maritime  Commission  Railroad  Yard. 

e.  Related  extensions  of  rail  track,  crane  track, 
roadways  and  utilities. 

This  recommended?  development  program  can  reasonably  be  broken  down  into  three 

stages,  one  for  each  of  the  three  biennia  here  under  consideration „     A  preliminary 

estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  this  program  by  biennia,  in  terms  of  November,  1956, 


dollars,  including  allowances  for  architects'  and  engineers'  fees  and  a  15%  allow- 


ance  for  contingencies  is  as  follows; 


Estimated  Cost 


Location  and  Improvement  Total  1958-59  1960-61  1962-63 
Morehead  City 

Storage  Space                             $  1,150,000  $1,150,000      $  $ 

Rail  extension                                     21,505  21,505 

Roads  &  other  paving                         44,620  44,620 

Site  preparation  &  util.  121,613  121,613   

 Sub-Total  $  1,337,738  $1,337,738      $   $  


Wilmington 


Bulkhead  and  wharf 
Transit  shed 
Storage  space 
Rail  extension 
Roads  &  other  paving 
Site  preparation  &  util. 


$  3,473,000      $3,473,000  $ 


841,800 
6,578,000 
205,820 
232,645 
1,133,107 


841,800 
851,000 
157,550 
124,300 
544,755 


3,001,500 
20,240 
41,975 
306,372 


2,725,500 
27,830 
66,470 
281,980 


Sub-Total 


$12,646,172 


$5 . 992 ,305 


$3,370,087  $3,101,780 


 Grand  Total  $13,801,910      $7,330,043      $3,370,087  $3,101,780 

No  improvement  is  recommended  for  the  Port  of  Southport  in  view  of  the  find- 
ing that  there  is  no  local  market  for  deep-water  service  In  SOuthport  or  the  ad- 
jacent area,  and  the  further  finding  that  the  total  volume  of  deep-water  trade 
available  to  North  Carolina  ports  would  normally  be  handled  in  only  one  port 
complex  rather  than  in  the  two  already  established. 

No  additional  land  was  found  to  be  required  for  the  needed  development  at 
Morehead  City0     At  Wilmington,  there  is  need  for  substantial  additional  land. 
This  need  can  best  be  filled  by  acquiring  from  the  Federal  Government  the  old 
Maritime  Commission  Shipyard  which  adjoins  the  Authority's  existing  improvements 
on  the  south.     In  connection  with  negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  this  land,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  Authority  seek  a  conveyance  of  the  land  which  it  presently 
holds  under  lease,  as  well  as  the  balance  of  the  old  Maritime  Commission  Ship- 


yard  property,  but  only  if  such  conveyance  be  free  of  restrictions  which  would 
hamper  the  Authority  in  the  further  development  and  operation  of  its  marine  ter- 
minal facilities  and  related  activities „     Such  restrictions  are  considered  to 
include: 

1.  Those  which  give  the  Federal  Government  a  right  to  recapture 
the  property  other  than  through  the  normal  procedures  estab- 
lished for  the  condemnation  of  land  and  improvements  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

2.  Those  which  establish  any  limit  on  the  award  which  the  Au- 
thority would  receive  in  the  event  of  such  condemnation,  or 
restrict  the  elements  which  the  Court  might  consider  in  de- 
termining the  award. 

3.  Those  which  impose  any  restrictions  on  use  of  the  land  or  im- 
pose any  controls  which  would  make  the  further  use  of  the  land 
in  any  way  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government. 

4„     Th©se  which  give  the  Federal  Government  the  right  to  leave  any 
removable  property  on  the  site  beyond  a  fixed  and  limited  pe-? 
ti.64. 

The  imposition  of  such  restrictions  might  be  justified  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  being  asked  to  donate  this  land  to  the  Authority;  but  with  the  Authority 
in  possession  of  323  acres  of  desirable  land  which  has  been  purchased  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  an  exchange  with  the  Federal  Government  for  the  old  Shipyard 
property,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  the  consumation  of  a  trade  free  of  burden- 
some restrictions  on  either  party. 

In  connection  with  the  development  program  recommended  for  Morehead  City,  it 
was  found  that  there  is  a  prospective  deficiency  in  available  storage  for  rail- 
road cars  to  back  up  port  operations.     Consequently,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
Authority  initiate  discussions  with  the  Atlantic  and  East  Carolina  Railway  look- 
ing toward  the  installation  by  the  railroad  of  additional  car  storage  capacity. 

The  development  program  here  recommended  is  based  on  a  forecast  of  average 
annual  deep-water  tonnage  available  to  the  North  Carolina  ports  in  the  1960-65 
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period.  This  forecast  amounts  in  total  to  4,900,000  tons  of  deep-water  cargo 
annually.  It  compares  with  actual  deep-water  tonnage  at  North  Carolina  ports 
in  selected  post-war  years  as  follows s 

Deep-Water  Tonnage  at  North  Carolina  Ports  (thous.) 
Year  Foreign  Coastwise  Total 

1947  109.8  2,009.8  2,119.6 

1949  159.7  2,212.9  2,372.6 

1951  363.3  3,227.0  3,590.3 

1953  363.7  2,901.8  3,265.5 

1955  700.3  3,001.2  3,701.5 

1960-65(est.)  1,400.0  3,500.0  4,900.0 

The  anticipated  increases  in  deep-water  trade  through  the  North  Carolina 
ports  will  come  primarily  from  the  recapture  by  those  ports  of  traffic  to  and 
from  their  inland  trade  territory  by  which  they  are  not  bypassed.     The  future 
of  the  North  Carolina  ports  is  not,  therefore,  dependent  upon  any  substantial 
growth  in  total  deep-water  trade,  but  rather  on  the  provision  of  facilities  to 
accommodate  the  trade  which  rightfully  should  utilize  these  ports  as  a  matter 
of  economic  good  judgment.     Since  the  principal  trade  territory  for  the  North 
Carolina  ports  lies  within  the  State  of  North  Carolina  itself,  this  fact  empha- 
sizes the  benefit  to  the  economy  of  the  State  as  well  as  to  the  port  cities  of 
a  development  program  which  will  recapture  this  North  Carolina  deep-water  com- 
merce now  moving  through  ports  in  adjoining  states  to  the  north  and  to  the  south. 

North  Carolina  is  outstanding  both  among  the  South  Atlantic  States  and 
among  the  entire  southeastern  group  of  states  in  agriculture,  industry,  and  do- 
mestic trade.     It  is  a  strong  generator  of  products  and  a  strong  user  of  ma- 
terials and  products  moving  in  water-borne  commerce,  yet  its  ports  handle  less 
tonnage  in  foreign  trade  than  the  Atlantic  Coastal  ports  of  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia  or  Florida;  and  its  deep-water  tonnage  in  relation  to  popular 


tion,  in  relation  to  value  added  by  manufacture ,  and  in  relation  to  agricultural 
products  sold,  is  lower  by  far  than  that  of  any  of  the  South  Atlantic  Coastal 
States  or  Virginia. 

In  spite  of  the  vacuum  at  North  Carolina  ports  which  obviously  must  attract 
much  greater  patronage  given  adequate  facilities  and  strong  promotional  effort, 
the  tonnage  forecasted  for  these  ports  in  the  1960-65  period  is  only  about  half 
that  which  would  normally  be  expected  based  upon  the  indicated  traffic  generat- 
ing power  of  the  State. 

The  deep-water  tonnage  conservatively  estimated  to  be  available  to  the 
North  Carolina  Ports  in  the  1960-65  period  has  been  divided  between  Morehead 
City  and  Wilmington  in  accordance  with  the  finding  that  provision  of  deep-water 
terminal  facilities  would  not  be  feasible  at  Southport  at  this  time.     The  dis- 
tribution of  the  tonnage  prospectively  available  as  between  Morehead  City  and 
Wilmington  was  made  on  the  basis  of  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  resources  of 
the  inland  territory  in  which  each  port  either  enjoys  an  advantage  over  any 
other  port  or  is  equal  to  any  other  port  in  terms  of  inland  transportation 
costs.     This  analysis  disclosed  that: 

1.  For  most  cargo,  the  normal  division  of  trade  between  the  two 
ports  would  be  5%  or  6%  to  Morehead  City  and  94%  or  95%  to 
Wilmington. 

2.  For  tobacco,  the  normal  division  of  trade  between  the  two 
ports  would  be  about  26%  to  Morehead  City  and  about  74%  to 
Wilmington. 

On  the  basis  of  these  factors,  the  prospective  deep-water  tonnage  in  the 
1960-65  period  was  divided  between  the  two  ports  as  follows: 


Inter-Port  Distribution  of 
Forecasted  1960-65  Annual  Deep- Water  Tonnage 


Forecasted  1960-65  Annual  Tonnage  (thous.) 


Type  of  Cargo  Morehead  City  Wilmington  Total 
General  Cargo 

Tobacco                                           25                         75  100 

Woodpulp                                                                     25  25 

Other                                               25                         300  325 

Sub-Total                                  50                        400  450 


Bulk  Cargo 

Coal  tar  products  . .  10  10 

Fertilizer  materials  175  175 

Grain  25  . .  25 

Gypsum  and  sulphur  ..  15  15 

Industrial  chemicals  20  10  30 

Molasses  . .  85  85 

Petroleum  products  375  3,450  3,825 

Scrap  iron  200  200 

Other   25  60    85 

Sub-Total    445   4,005  4,450 


Grand  Total    495  4,405  4,900 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  forecasts  of  available  deep-water 
trade  cover  the  total  of  such  trade  expected  to  be  available  to  all  facili- 
ties in  each  port.     To  determine  the  deficiencies  in  the  existing  port  in- 
stallations, it  was  necessary  to  establish  by  field  investigation  the 
capacity  of  existing  facilities  for  the  accommodation  of  various  types 
of  tonnage.    The  capacity  of  each  of  the  ports  on  the  basis  of  existing 
facilities,  in  relation  to  total  trade  other  than  local  at  each  port  in 
1955,  is  as  follows; 


Tonnage  Capacity  and  Estimated  1960-65  Average  Demand  (thous.) 


Type  of  Cargo 

General 

Bulk 
Grain 

Scrap  Metal 
Other  bulk  dry 
Petroleum  prods. 
Other  bulk  liquid 


Mo re he ad  City 


Wilmington 


Estimated 
Capacity 

182 


52 


1,710 
120 


1960-65 
Est.  Volume 

50 


25 

o  o 

25 
375 
20 


Estimated 
Capacity 

271 


158 
610 
5,580 
261 


1960-65 
Est.  Volume 

400 


200 
250 
3,450 
105 


Sub-Total 


1,882 


445 


6,609 


4,005 


Grand  Total 


2,264 


495 


6,880 


4,405 


Analysis  of  the  indicated  relationships  between  capacity  and  demand  at  each 
port  established  the  following  deficiencies  in  prospect  at  the  Authority's  in- 
stallations at  Morehead  City  and  Wilmington; 

-Prospective  Deficiencies 


Item  Unit 

Deep-Water  berths  No. 

Bulkhead  and  wharf  l.f . 

Transit  Sheds  sq.  ft. 

Warehouses  sq.  ft. 


Morehead  City  Wilmington 


100,000 


2  or  3 


1,200-1,800 


50,000 


700,000 


Evaluation  of  the  deficiencies  at  the  respective  sites  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment programs  recommended  above. 

With  the  growth  of  deep-water  traffic,  there  will  be  substantial  increases 
in  the  Authority's  revenue,  and  less  than  proportional  increases  in  its  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  expense,  due  to  the  better  utilization  of  labor  and  the 
larger  base  over  which  to  spread  overhead.    On  the  assumption  that  25%  of  the 
volume  increase  anticipated  between  the  year  ended  June  30,  1956  and  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1963  will  be  achieved  by  the  second  year  of  the  1958-59  bien- 
nium;  that  50%  of  this  increase  will  be  achieved  by  the  second  year  of  the  1960- 
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61  biennium;  and  that  the  entire  increase  will  be  achieved  by  the  second  year  of 
the  1962-63  biennium,  anticipated  operating  revenues  and  operation  and  maintenance 
expenses  in  each  of  those  years,  compared  to  actual  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1956, 
are  as  follows: 


Year  Ending  June  30 

1956  (actual) 

1959  (est.) 

1961  (est.) 

1963  (est.) 


Revenues 


$  533,877 
882,275 
1,112,550 
1,566,100 


Operation  & 
Maintenance 
Expense 


$  438,988 
620,150 
733,100 
956,500 


Operating  Margin 
Before  Depreciation 

$  94,889 
262,125 
379,450 
609,600 


These  findings  as  to  operating  margin  before  depreciation  are  after  deduct- 
ing total  operation  and  maintenance  expenses  with  no  credit  for  funds  customarily 
appropriated  by  the  State  Legislature  for  administration  and  port  promotion.  The 
general  interests  of  the  State  would  certainly  appear  to  justify  a  continuing 
annual  appropriation  from  general  revenues  to  administer  the  State  Port  Facilities 
and  to  promote  and  protect  its  water-borne  commerce.     On  the  assumption  that  such 
appropriations  should  reasonably  average  $150,000  annually  over  the  next  three 
biennia,  the  estimated  operating  margins  as  given  above  for  the  years  ending  June 
30,  1959,  1961  and  1963,  would  each  be  increased  by  $150,000.     The  average  annual 
operating  margin  based  on  the  three  years  would  then  be  $567,000. 

If  the  $13,800,000  development  program  recommended  above  were  financed  with 
20-year  general  obligation  bonds  secured  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  and  these  bonds  were  sold  at  an  average  effective  in- 
terest cost  of  4%,  the  average  annual  debt  service  would  be  approximately 
$970,000.     The  indicated  average  annual  operating  margin  to  be  available  during 
the  first  six  years  of  the  recommended  development  would  fall  short  of  this 
average  annual  debt  service  charge.     It  is  significant,  however,  that  the  Author- 
ity should  be  able  to  embark  on  a  $13,800,000  development  program  of  benefit  to 


the  entire  State f  and  yet  require  tax  revenues  for  not  more  than  40%  of  the  debt 
service  by  the  sixth  year  after  the  initiation  of  the  program,, 

It  is  not  considered  that  the  financing  of  a  portion  of  the  needed  develop- 
ment program  with  revenue  bonds  is  feasible.     This  is  because; 

1.  The  provisions  of  Section  13  of  the  State  Ports  Bond  Act  of 
1949  require  that  the  net  earnings  of  the  Authority,  after 
reserving  an  amount  deemed  necessary  for  operating  capital 
and  for  making  enlargements f  extensions  and  other  improve- 
ments, be  paid  to  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  payment  of  the 
principal  of  and  interest  on  bonds  issued  under  that  Act. 

2.  There  are  burdensome  and  restrictive  provisions  in  the  lease 
from  the  Federal  Government  under  which  the  Authority  holds 
the  waterfront  property  which  it  has  improved  at  Wilmington. 

It  may  well  be  found  desirable  to  finance  a  part  of  the  development  here 
recommended  on  a  revenue  basis,  and  it  certainly  will  be  found  desirable  in  the 
future  to  enter  the  revenue  bond  market  for  the  financing  of  port  improvements. 
Consequently,  it  is  recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to  an  amendment  to 
the  State  Ports  Bond  Act  of  1949  which  will  make  the  net  revenues  of  the  Auth- 
ority available  for  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  on  such  revenue  bonds 
as  the  Authority  may  issue,  rather  than  being  reserved  as  additional  security 
for  the  general  obligation  bonds  which  are  secured  by  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.     It  has,  of  course,  been  recommended  above  that 
the  Authority  use  every  possible  effort  to  remove  the  restrictive  provisions  in 
its  lease  with  the  Federal  Government  by  securing  a  conveyance  of  title  to  this 
property  free  of  such  restrictive  covenants. 

The  achievement  of  the  deep-water  tonnage  forecast  for  the  1960-65  per- 
iod, and  of  the  related  revenues  from  port  operation,  will  require  continuing 
effort  in  the  field  of  port  commerce  promotion  and  protection.     It  is  found 
that  the  Authority  has  a  well-balanced  program  in  these  fields  which  are  so 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  economy  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  as  well  as 
to  the  prosperity  of  its  ports.     To  strengthen  further  these  activities,  it  is 


recommended  that  the  solicitation  staff  be  increased  by  the  addition  of; 

1.  A  full-time  solicitor  stationed  in  a  tobacco  center  such  as 
Wilson. 

2.  A  full-time  solicitor  stationed  in  Charlotte  to  cover  the 
southern  Piedmont. 

3.  A  full-time  solicitor  stationed  in  Winston-Salem  to  cover 
the  northern  Piedmont, 

4.  A  full-time  solicitor  stationed  in  Asheville  to  cover  the 
western  portion  of  the  State  as  well  as  adjacent  areas  in 
Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia. 

In  addition  to  the  expansion  of  the  solicitation  force,  it  is  found  that 

the  program  of  port  commerce  promotion  might  well  consider: 

1.  A  program  of  field  clinics  on  port  matters  which  might  be 
held  monthly  at  different  key  cities  throughout  the  state. 

2.  An  annual  conference  in  Wilmington  on  port  problems  to 
which  would  be  invited  outstanding  business  leaders  from 
the  entire  state  to  confer  on  the  problems  of  developing 
and  handling  the  water-borne  commerce  of  the  State. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  finding  that  no  definitive 
information  is  available  with  respect  to  the  water-borne  commerce  actually  gen 
erated  within  the  State  of  North  Carolina.     Such  information  would  be  invalu- 
able in  developing  the  use  of  the  State's  ports,  as  well  as  in  many  other  con- 
nections.    Consequently,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Authority  consider  the 
desirability  of  instituting  an  investigation  to  provide  definitive  information 
on  this  problem. 

In  the  field  of  port  commerce  protection,  the  Authority  has  made  very  sub 
stantial  progress  on  rationalizing  the  inland  rate  structures  applicable  at 
Wilmington  and  Morehead  City.     This  is  a  continuing  effort  which  must  be  main- 
tained in  order  to  protect  the  State  Ports  from  unfair  and  unjust  competition 
with  respect  to  applicable  inland  transportation  rates. 

Notwithstanding  the  availability  of  very  substantial  deep-water  tonnage 
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to  the  North  Carolina  ports,  the  recapture  of  that  tonnage  from  competing  ports 
by  whom  it  has  been  taken  over  will  be  a  long  and  arduous  struggle.    This  is 
because  it  is  difficult  to  change  the  established  patterns  of  trade,  even  though 
they  may  not  be  the  most  economical  or  efficient  patterns.     In  the  case  of  the 
North  Carolina  ports,  however,  the  established  patterns  of  trade  which  by-pass 
the  ports  are  less  economical  and  less  efficient  for  most  North  Carolina  ship- 
pers and  receivers  of  deep-water  cargo  than  service  through  the  North  Carolina 
ports.    Consequently,  the  State  and  the  Authority  will  be  bringing  substantial 
benefit  to  the  economy  of  the  State  as  well  as  to  its  ports  by  a  strong  and  con- 
tinuing developmental  effort  which  will  provide  the  facilities  required  to  ac- 
commodate the  available  trade  economically  and  efficiently. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  felt,  on  the  basis  of  the  investigation  made  in 
the  course  of  this  study,  that  the  tonnage  actually  available  to  the  North 
Carolina  Ports  is  double  or  more  that  which  has  here  been  forecast;  and  that 
a  strong  and  continuing  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Authority  should  not  only 
achieve  the  objectives  here  established,  but  should  go  well  beyond  these  objec- 
tives either  within  the  period  here  under  consideration  or  not  long  thereafter. 
And  every  ton  of  North  Carolina  deep-water  commerce  which  is  returned  to  a  North 
Carolina  port  not  only  brings  increased  strength  and  prosperity  to  that  port, 
but  also  brings  the  advantages  of  more  efficient  and  more  economical  transpor- 
tation to  the  North  Carolina  industries  concerned.     The  Authority's  program 
of  Port  Development  meets,  therefore,  both  the  objective  of  improving  the  busi- 
ness of  its  facilities,  and  the  broader  objective  of  bringing  greater  strength 
and  more  benefits  to  the  economy  of  the  State  as  a  whole. 


E/HIBIT 


II .     Objectives  and  Scope  of  the  Study 

The  basic  objectives  of  this  engagement  have  been  to  frame  soundly-based 
recommendations  for  the  consideration  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  as  to 
a  six-year  program  for  the  operation  and  further  development  of  the  State 
Ports  Authority  marine  terminal  facilities  at  Morehead  City  and  Wilmington, 
and  as  to  the  need  and  justification  for  the  installation  of  marine  terminal 
facilities  at  Southport  by  the  State  Ports  Authority. 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  changes 
since  1947  in  the  data  presented  to  the  State  in  a  "Report  on  North  Carolina 
State  Ports",  which  was  submitted  December  23,  1947;  as  well  as  to  pertinent 
factors  which  were  not  included  in  the  1947  report,  either  because  they  have 
developed  since  that  time  or  because  they  were  outside  the  scope  of  that 
study.     Consideration  has  also  been  given  to  other  factors  considered  pertin- 
ent to  the  establishment  of  a  soundly-based  program  for  the  State's  existing 
ports,  and  for  a  decision  as  to  the  need  for  State  action  in  connection  with 
port  facilities  at  Southport.     Among  others,  the  underlying  investigations 
have  included  careful  consideration  of  the  following  factors: 

1.  The  position  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  as  an  economic 
unit  in  relation  to  its  region  and  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

2.  The  economic  profile  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  rela- 
tion to  the  production  of  agricultural  and  manufactured  pro- 
ducts which  might  economically  move  from  the  State  by  water, 
and  in  relation  to  the  consumption  of  raw  materials  and  in- 
termediate products  which  might  reasonably  move  into  the  State 
by  water. 

3„     The  steamship  service  offered  at  Morehead  City  and  Wilmington 
in  relation  to  that  offered  at  other  South  Atlantic  ports. 

4.     The  volume  and  types  of  cargo  which  have  moved  through  the 
North  Carolina  port  cities  of  Morehead  City  and  Wilmington 
in  relation  to  those  which  have  moved  through  other  South 
Atlantic  ports  <, 
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5.  The  inland  trade  territory  in  which  rates  applicable  at  the 
North  Carolina  ports  are  equal  to  or  better  than  rates  appli- 
cable at  competing  ports. 

6.  The  deep-water  traffic  prospectively  available  to  the  North 
Carolina  ports. 

7.  The  capacity,  suitability  and  utilization  of  the  State's 
existing  terminals  for  deep-water  cargo,  and  their  ability 
to  handle  increased  traffic 

8«    The  indicated  need  for  new  or  additional  marine  terminal 
capacity  for  deep-water  cargo  at  Morehead  City,  South- 
port  and  Wilmington. 

9.    The  land  required  for  new  or  additional  marine  terminal 
capacity  at  each  port  city  in  relation  to  the  land  pres- 
ently held  by  the  State  for  such  installations,  to  determine 
the  additional  land  which  might  be  required,  if  any. 

10.  The  need  for  acquisition  and  for  reservation  of  land  by  the 
State  for  use  by  waterfront  and  water-based  industry. 

11.  The  preparation  of  rough  preliminary  functional  layouts  of 
needed  marine  terminal  facilities. 

12.  The  preparation  of  preliminary  cost  estimates  for  needed 
marine  terminal  facilities „ 

13.  The  prospective  levels  of  Ports  Authority  revenue  and  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  expense,,  and  resulting  conclusions 

as  to  the  economic  feasibility  of  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ments recommended „ 

14.  The  methods  of  financing  the  further  development  of  State 
port  facilities,  including  consideration  of  the  effect  of: 

a.  The  structure  and  level  of  rates  for  the  use  of 
such  facilities,  ancillary  services  and  related 
land. 

b.  Agreements  in  effect  between  the  State  and  the 
Federal  Government  with  respect  to  the  operation 
and  continued  use  of  port  facilities. 

15.  The  administration  of  port  development  at  the  State  level  with 
particular  reference  to  the  promotion  and  protection  of  the 
State's  water-borne  commerce. 


The  various  investigations  which  were  made  in  connection  with  the  study, 


and  their  implications  in  relation  to  the  basic  objectives  of  the  study 
are  discussed  in  the  succeeding  chapters  of  this  report.    Pertinent  data 
bearing  on  such  discussions  are  submitted  as  exhibits  at  the  end  of  each 
such  chapter.    The  Findings  considered  indicated  by  these  investigations, 
together  with  the  Guide  Plan  for  the  Further  Development  of  the  State  Ports 
which  is  recommended  for  adoption  on  the  basis  of  these  Findings,  have  been 
presented  in  Chapter  1. 
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III.     The  Problem  and  Its  Setting 

Under  authorization  from  the  1949  Legislature,  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
made  a  basic  investment  of  $7,500,000  in  public  marine  terminal  facilities  suit- 
able for  deep-water  commerce  in  the  Ports  of  Morehead  City  and  Wilmington,  After 
approximately  5  years  of  use  of  the  improved  facilities ,  the  questions  which 
naturally  require  consideration  are  whether  the  original  investment  was  justi- 
fied, whether  additional  investment  is  required,  and  whether  additional  invest- 
ment, if  required,  would  be  justified.     Definitive  answers  to  these  questions 
depend  both  on  judgment  and  on  the  detailed  discussions  in  succeeding  chapters 
of  this  report.     It  is  appropriate  here,  however,  to  consider  summary  data  which 
bear  on  these  basic  issues. 

The  first  point  which  merits  consideration  is  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  attracting  deep-water  trade  to  the  State's  ports  since  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  basic  investment  of  $7,500,000  in  1949,     The  following  data  show 
the  total  deep-water  tonnage  handled  at  both  North  Carolina  ports  together 
for  the  years  1946-1955,  inclusive; 


Year 

Deep-Water  Commerce  at  North 

Carolina  Ports 

Tonnage 

Handled  (thous.) 

Foreign 

Coastwise 

Total 

1946 

127.1 

1,745.2 

1,872.3 

1947 

109.9 

2,009.7 

2,119.6 

1948 

208.6 

2,152.2 

2,360.8 

1949 

159.7 

2,213.4 

2,373.1 

1950 

331.3 

2,918.1 

3,249.4 

1951 

363.4 

3,227.1 

3,590.5 

1952 

382.8 

2,805.8 

3,188.6 

1953 

363.7 

2,901.8 

3,265.5 

1954 

506.5 

2,694.3 

3,200.8 

1955 

700.2 

3,001.1 

3,701.3 
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It  will  be  noted  from  these  data  that  there  was  a  marked  upturn  in  the 
deep-water  tonnage  at  the  State's  ports  in  the  year  following  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  basic  investment  in  new  and  improved  facilities „     It  can  reason- 
ably be  concluded  that  even  though  no  material  progress  has  been  made  in  that 
short  period  in  the  installation  of  new  facilities,  the  very  fact  that  a 
public  agency  was  authorized  and  empowered  to  carry  through  such  a  program 
encouraged  an  immediate  increase  in  the  use  of  the  State's  deep-water  ports. 

While  the  tonnage  has  varied  both  up  and  down  since  1950,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  foreign  commerce  handled  through  the  State's  deep-water  ports 
in  1955  was  by  far  the  highest  in  the  past  ten  years,  being  more  than  four 
times  greater  than  in  1949;  and  that  the  coastwise  commerce  handled  at  the 
State's  deep-water  ports  in  1955  was  the  second  highest  in  the  past  ten  years, 
and  more  than  one  third  larger  than  in  1949 „     In  total  volume  of  deep-water 
commerce,  the  State's  ports  handled  in  1955  the  largest  volume  of  any  of  the 
last  ten  years,  with  a  total  a  little  over  3%  above  the  previous  high  which 
was  reached  in  1951. 

Of  particular  interest  in  connection  with  the  above  data  is  the  fact 
that  in  1955  import  tonnage  at  Wilmington  was  higher  by  a  considerable  margin 
than  in  any  other  of  the  past  ten  years;  and  export  tonnage  was  more  than 
2-1/2  times  the  volume  in  the  next  highest  of  the  past  ten  years,  which  was 
1954.     There  is  a  clear  indication  of  a  strong  growth  trend  in  the  State's 
deep-water  commerce  handled  at  its  own  port  cities,  and  also  an  indication 
within  the  past  two  years  of  a  far  better  balance  between  import  and  export 
trade  at  Wilmington  than  had  been  apparent  theretofore. 

It  is  equally  clear,  however,  that  the  State  of  North  Carolina  has  only 
made  a  beginning  in  attracting  the  deep-water  tonnage  which  should  reasonably 


be  handled  at  its  own  port  cities.     This  is  apparent  from  a  comparison  of  the 
deep-water  tonnage  at  North  Carolina  ports  in  relation  to  economic  indicators, 
for  the  State  of  North  Carolina  with  the  deep-water  tonnage  at  other  South 
Atlantic  ports  in  relation  to  economic  indicators  for  their  states.     It  is 
also  apparent  from  a  comparison  of  deep-water  tonnage  developed  at  North 
Carolina  ports  with  the  deep-water  tonnage  developed  by  the  port  cities  of 
other  South  Atlantic  States. 

With  respect  to  the  relationship  between  deep-water  tonnage  (foreign  and 
coastwise  trade)  at  the  Atlantic  ports  of  each  South  Atlantic  State  and  select- 
ed economic  indicators  for  each  such  state,  the  following  data  are  revealing 
with  respect  to  the  position  and  prospects  of  North  Carolina; 

 1954  Deep-Water  Tonnage  


Ports  of 
Atlantic  Coast 
Florida 
Georgia 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Virginia  


Per  Thousand        Per  $  million  of        Per  $  million  value 
1950  1953  Value  Added         of  Agricultural 

Population  by  Manufacture  Products  Sold-1950 


2.9 
1.0 
0.8 
1.5 
9.2 


12.0 
2.3 
1.4 
3.0 

18.6 


24.5 
9.3 
5.8 
15.0 
98.1 


Average -5  States  3.1 


6.8 


27.1 


Noteworthy  from  the  above  compilation  is  the  fact  that  North  Carolina  in 
1954  handled  less  deep-water  tonnage  at  its  own  ports  in  relation  to  popula- 
tion, in  relation  to  value  added  by  manufacture,  and  in  relation  to  the  value 
of  agricultural  products  sold,  than  any  other  South  Atlantic  State  or  Virginia. 
Yet  North  Carolina  is  outstanding  both  among  the  South  Atlantic  States  and 
among  the  entire  southeastern  group  of  states  in  agriculture,  industry,  and 
domestic  trade,  -  usually  ranking  first  among  all  the  southeastern  states  in 
the  value  of  farm  products  sold  and  the  value  added  by  manufacture »     second  in 
retail  sales;    and  third  in  wholesale  sales  and  service  receipts. 
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With  respect  to  the  total  deep-water  tonnage  at  North  Carolina  ports  com- 
pared to  other  South  Atlantic  ports,  the  Hampton  Roads  ports  in  Virginia, 
Charleston  in  South  Carolina,  Savannah  in  Georgia,  and  the  East  Coast  ports 
of  Florida,  all  generate  more  deep-water  tonnage  than  the  North  Carolina 
ports  even  though  each  has  a  smaller  economic  base  in  their  own  state  to  sup- 
port such  trade.    The  total  deep-water  tonnage  handled  at  the  ports  of  each 
South  Atlantic  State  in  1954  was  as  follows; 

Deep-Water  Tonnage  at  Ports  of  Each  South  Atlantic  State-1954 


Atlantic  Coast 
Ports  of 

Deep- 

-Water  Tonnage 

(thous „ 

) 

Foreign 

Coastwise 

Total 

Florida 

2,303 

5,980 

8,283 

Georgia 

1,881 

1,621 

3,502 

North  Carolina 

507 

2,694 

3,201 

South  Carolina 

1,457 

1,753 

3,210 

Virginia 

18,123 

12,258 

30,381 

Total-5  States 

24,271 

24,306 

48,577 

While  the  trend 

in  deep-water 

tonnage  at  the 

North 

Carolina 

is  extremely  encouraging,  the  above  data  bring  out  forcibly  the  fact  that 
North  Carolina  is  just  beginning  to  bring  back  to  its  own  ports  some  of  the 
substantial  volume  of  its  trade  which  is  obviously  moving  through  competing 
ports  in  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  possibly  even  in  Georgia  or  Florida. 
The  impact  of  World  War  II,  combined  with  the  lack  of  modern  pier  facilities 
at  Wilmington  until  long  after  the  close  of  the  war,  made  the  use  of  a  North 
Carolina  port  impossible  or  undesirable  at  a  period  when  new  post-war  port 
patterns  were  being  developed.     Charleston,  Norfolk  and  Savannah  were  all  in 
a  position  to  serve  the  trade,  and  the  record  clearly  shows  that  they  were 
successful  in  securing  it.     The  road  back  for  the  North  Carolina  ports  is  not 
an  easy  one,  and  it  is  most  encouraging  that  as  much  progress  has  been  made 


as  is  indicated  by  the  1954  and  1955  tonnages. 


That  an  effort  to  continue  and  increase  the  upward  tre:id  in  deep-water 

commerce  at  North  Carolina  ports  would  be  well-justified  is  clearly  indicated 

by  intensive  studies  of  the  economic  benefits  from  water-borne  commerce  which 

have  been  made  by  the  Virginia  State  Ports  Authority  and  by  the  Port  of  New 

York  Authority.     The  following  statements  are  found  in  a  study  dated  June, 

1954 ,  on  "The  Impact  of  Virginia  Ports  on  the  Economy  of  Virginia",  which  was 

prepared  for  the  Virginia  State  Ports  Authority  by  the  University  of  Virginia; 

"1.     In  1953,  50,000  jobs  and  $160,000,000  of  payrolls  in 

Virginia  and  neighboring  states  depended  on  activities 
connected  with  the  Virginia  ports. 

"11.     Port  and  related  activities  in  the  Hampton  Roads  area 
generate  the  same  amount  of  employment,  income,  and 
taxes  as  a  city  of  96,000  people.     The  secondary  effect 
on  areas  outside  the  port  provides  employment  for  some 
40,000  people  in  other  parts  of  Virginia  and  some  25,000 
people  in  other  states." 

In  a  study  prepared  by  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  and  issued  in  May, 

1956,  the  Foreword  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  includes 

the  following  statement; 

"***The  conclusions  of  the  report  indicate  that  the  Port's 
handling  of  many  millions  of  tons  of  water-borne  commerce 
in  an  average  year  produces; 

"Port  jobs  that  provide  livelihood  for  at  least 
430,000  people. 

"Support  for  one  out  of  every  four  people  who 
live  in  the  Port  District. 

"More  than  a  fourth  of  the  total  wages  earned  in 
the  Port  District." 

The  problem  before  the  State  in  appraising  its  port  facilities  and  the 

need  for  their  further  development  involves,  therefore,  a  judgment  as  to  the 

volume  of  deep-water  commerce  available  to  each  of  its  present  and  prospective 


port  cities;  a  judgment  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  existing  port  facilities;  a 
judgment  as  to  the  new  or  additional  facilities  required  to  serve  the  avail- 
able traffic;  and  finally ,  a  program  for  physical  development  to  keep  abreast 
of  indicated  demand  at  each  port.    Only  by  making  and  implementing  such  judg- 
ments can  the  State  expect  to  return  to  its  own  ports  an  increasing  portion  of 
the  deep-water  commerce  which  it  generates ,  and  thus  benefit  from  the  employ- 
ment directly  attributable  to  the  handling  of  such  cargoes,  from  the  benefits 
which  accrue  to  related  industries^,  and  from  the  attraction  to  its  port  cities 
of  water-based  and  water-related  industry.     As  a  background  for  these  judg- 
ments, brief  consideration  will  be  given  here  to  each  of  the  port  cities  and 
their  existing  marine  terminals. 
Port  of  Morehead  City 

The  Port  of  Morehead  City  is  located  on  the  north  side  of  Bogue  Sound  and 
west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Newport  Riv®r.     Entrance  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is 
via  Beaufort  Inlet  through  an  improved  channel  between  Bogue  Banks  and  Shackle- 
ford  Banks.     The  channel  has  a  width  of  400  feet  across  the  ocean  bar  to  a 
point  in  line  with  the  banks  and  continues  at  a  width  of  300  feet,  after  mak- 
ing a  60°  turn  to  the  left  at  a  Widened  bend  to  a  Y-shaped  turning  basin.  A 
project  depth  of  30  feet  is  authorized  for  the  channels  and  turning  basin. 
The  turning  basin  has  a  minimum  width  of  600  feet  in  each  arm,  and  a  portion 
of  the  north  arm  has  been  dredged  to  a  greater  width  and  at  an  angle  to 
parallel  the  face  of  the  marine  cargo  terminal, 

A  12-foot  channel  100  feet  wide,  forming  part  of  the    Intracoastal  Water- 
way, extends  in  a  westerly  direction  along  the  commercial  waterfront  of  More- 
head  City  from  the  western  arm  of  the  Y-shaped  turning  basin  to  Sixth  Street, 
thence  at  the  same  depth  and  from  200  to  400  feet  wide  to  Tenth  Street,  and 


continues  at  a  depth  of  6  feet  and  a  width  of  75  feet  to  deep-water  in  Bogue 
Sound. 

The  Port  of  Morehead  City  is  shown  in  Exhibit  3  which  appears  on  Page  29 , 
The  Port  of  Morehead  City  became  a  factor  in  the  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  1936  when  the  30-foot  Federal  channel 
was  completed  and  public  marine  terminal  facilities  were  provided  by  the  munici- 
pality.    Prior  to  that  time,  large  fishing  fleets  and  shallow  draft  commercial 
boats  had  operated  out  of  the  port  for  many  years ,  but  there  was  no  deep-water 
commerce  in  the  sense  of  foreign  and  coastwise  trade. 

In  spite  of  the  availability  of  general  cargo  facilities  since  1936,  the 
volume  of  general  cargo  traffic  has  been  extremely  low,  with  the  growth  concen- 
trated almost  entirely  in  bulk  liquid  cargoes.     In  the  war  period  of  1943-45, 
the  commerce  of  the  port  all  but  dried  up  with  the  total  tonnage  dropping  to 
7,671  tons  in  1945.     Deep-water  tonnage  has  increased  somewhat  in  the  postwar 
decade,  the  data  being  as  follows: 


Deep-Water  Tonnage  at  Morehead  City 


Tonnage  Handled  (thous.) 


Year 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


Foreign 


21.1 
24.5 
51.9 
26.8 
123.2 


Coastwise 


38.9 
93.5 
150.0 
144.5 
176.4 


Total 


60.0 
118.0 
201.9 
171.3 
299.6 


1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


130.4 
161.7 
144.9 
149.7 
135.3 


167.8 
205.1 
290.9 
179.1 
182.0 


298.2 
366.8 
435.8 
328.8 
317.3 


Of  the  approximately  317,000  tons  in  1955,  however,  all  but  about  7,800 
tons  was  bulk  liquid  cargo  of  one  type  or  another. 


The  Port  of  Morehead  City  has  a  total  of  twenty-four  piers,  wharves  and 


dock  facilities,  including  the  additions  and  improvements  made  by  the  State 
Ports  Authority  in  1950  to  the  terminal  facilities  originally  built  by  More- 
head  City.    A  survey  of  all  of  the  pier  locations  in  the  port  disclosed  the 
following  facts: 

1.  20  of  the  24  piers  are  dedicated  to  the  mooring  or 
servicing  of  small  craft  operating  in  the  fishing 
trade  out  of  the  port.     Several  of  these  piers  have 
facilities  for  the  handling  of  fresh  fish  directly 
from  vessels  of  the  fishing  fleet.     Seven  of  these 
piers  are  located  on  Calico  Creek  at  the  northeast 
end  of  the  city,  and  13  are  located  on  Bogue  Sound 
along  the  southern  side  of  the  city.     None  is  on 
the  30-foot  channel  leading  to  Morehead  City's  ocean 
terminals,  and  none  has  berthing  space  in  excess  of 
200  feet. 

2.  Only  four  piers  are  located  on  the  30-foot  channel 
and  have  sufficient  size  to  handle  ocean-going  vessels 
used  in  world  trade  today.     These  piers  are  also 
directly  onlthe  Intracoastal  Waterway.     Of  these  four, 

a„    One  is  a  bulk  liquid  terminal  used  exclusively 
for  the  handling  of  petroleum  products. 

b.     Three  are  berths  at  the  public  marine  terminal 
of  the  State  Ports  Authority.     These  are  used 
for  the  handling  both  of  bulk  liquid  and  also 
of  general  cargo. 

The  existing  facilities  at  the  Ports  Authority  marine  terminal  at  More- 
head  City  are  shown  in  Exhibit  4  which  appears  on  Page  3©„ 
Port  of  Wilmington 

The  Port  of  Wilmington  is  located  about  30  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Cape  Fear  River  at  its  junction  with  the  Northeast   (Cape  Fear)  River,  The 
mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  is  about  5  miles  west  of  Cape  Fear,  between 
Smith  Island  on  the  east  and  Oak  Island  on  the  west.     A  channel  for  deep- 
draft  vessels  has  been  dredged  from  the  outer  end  of  the  ocean  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  to  Wilmington. 
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Most  of  the  water-front  terminal  development  at  the  Port  of  Wilmington  is 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Cape  Fear  and  the  Northeast   (Cape  Fear)  Rivers , 
although  there  are  several  piers  and  wharves  at  chemical  and  fertilizer  plants 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  latter  river  near  the  upper  limit  of  the  port,  and 
others  at  similar  plants  at  Navassa,  an  unincorporated  settlement  on  the  Cape 
Fear  River  4  miles  above  Wilmington.     A  drawing  of  the  Port  is  submitted  as 
Exhibit  5  which  appears  on  Page  31 . . 

The  Port  of  Wilmington  has  served  as  the  principal  port  of  North 
Carolina  since  early  colonial  days.     During  its  early  history,  it  handled  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  nation's  naval  stores.     In  the  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries,  it  was  a  great  export  point  for  cotton  raised  in  the  South  Atlantic 
states. 

During  the  period  between  World  Wars  I  &  II,  the  water-borne  commerce  of 
the  Port  of  Wilmington  built  up  to  a  peak  tonnage  in  1941  of  2,442,340  short 
tons  of  commercial  cargo.     This  volume  dropped  precipitately  to  less  thsm  1  ,'000,000 
tons  annually  in  1942-1944,  inclusive,  again  exceeded  1,000,000  tons  in  1945,  and 
went  above  2,000,000  toinis  in  1946 .     The  above  data  relate  to  total  tonnage  in- 
cluding foreign  trade,  coastwise  receipts  and  shipments,  and  traffic  moving 
within  the  intracoastal  waterway  as  well  as  within  the  limits  of  the  river  and 
the  port.     From  the  standpoint  of  deep-water  traffic  in  foreign  and  coastwise 
trades,  the  volume  during  each  of  the  ten  years  ended  December  31,  1955,  was 
as  follows: 


Year 

Deep-Water  Commerce  at 

Wilmington 

) 

Tonnage  Handled  (thous. 

Foreign 

Coastwise 

Total 

1946 

106. 0 

1 , 706.3 

1,812.3 

1947 

oD.  o 

1     QIC  Q 

x  , yio .  O 

2,001.6 

1948 

156.7 

2,002.3 

2,159.0 

1949 

132.9 

2,068.9 

2,201.8 

1950 

208.1 

2,741.7 

O    QAQ  q 

^ ,  y^ty  „  o 

1951 

232.9 

3,059.2 

3,292.1 

1952 

221.1 

2,600.7 

2,821.8 

1953 

218.8 

2,610.9 

2,829.7 

1954 

356.8 

2,515.3 

2,872.1 

1955 

565.0 

2,819.2 

3,384.2 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  tabulation  that  the  volume  of  foreign 
trade  through  the  Port  of  Wilmington  has  increased  very  materially  during 
the  past  two  years,  and  that  in  1955  the  Port  had  the  second  highest  volume 
of  coastwise  trade  during  the  past  ten  years.     In  terms  of  total  tonnage 
in  foreign  and  coastwise  trade,  the  year  1955  had  the  largest  volume  of  any 
of  the  past  ten  years,  and  reflected  a  steady  increase  since  1952. 

To  serve  its  growing  trade,  the  only  new  marine  terminal  facilities  con- 
structed for  general  public  use  in  the  Port  of  Wilmington  during  the  past 
generation  were  thpse  constructed  by  the  State  Ports  Authority  and  brought 
into  use  in  1952.     Apart  from  these  modern  piers,  the  facilities  of  the  port 
are  generally  obsolete  and  uneconomical  in  use  except  for  the  private  facil- 
ities for  the  handling  of  bulk  liquid  and  bulk  dry  cargo.     A  field  inspection 
and  evaluation  of  the  existing  facilities  in  the  port  disclosed  that  there  are 
53  locations  now  identified  as  pier  locations  on  the  Port  of  Wilmington  water- 
front.    This  number  by  itself,  however,  gives  a  completely  erroneous  impres- 
sion as  to  the  capacity  6f  the  port  to  handle  deep-water  cargo  efficiently  in 
view  of  the  fact  that: 

1.    Of  the  53  pier  locations  in  the  Port  of  Wilmington,  32  are 
unsuitable  for  berthing  ocean-going  vessels  used  in  world 
trade  today  because  they  are  less  than  500  feet  long. 


2.  Of  the  21  pier  locations  which  are  400  feet  or  longer , 
18  are  not  considered  to  have  any  capacity  for  general 
cargo  because; 

a.  Four  are  old  unused  shipyard  piers  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government  which  are  in  varying  stages 
of  decay  and  ruin. 

b.  One  is  a  pier  owned  by  the  Federal  Government 
which  is  used  for  mooring  floating  equipment 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

c„    Two  are  industrial  piers  used  exclusively  for 
handling  bulk  dry  cargoes. 

d.    One  is  a  pier  used  exclusively  for  the  handl- 
ing of  barge  movements  of  logs. 

e0     Eight  are  piers  owned  by  oil  companies  or  bulk 
liquid  terminal  companies  which  are  used  almost 
exclusively  for  the  handling  of  bulk  liquid 
cargoes. 

f.     Two  are  railroad-owned  piers  which  are  used  ex- 
clusively for  the  handling  of  bulk  dry  cargo, 

3.  This  leaves  only  3  pier  locations  in  the  Port  of  Wilming- 
ton which  are  used  for  and  are  considered  to  have  any 
capacity  for  general  cargo,  of  which  only  one  is  of 
modern  construction  and  layout. 

A  drawing  showing  the  Port  Authority's  installation  at  Wilmington  is 

given  in  Exhibit  6  which  appears  on  Page  ,32, 

Port  of  Southport 

The  Port  of  Southport  is  located  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cape  Fear  River 
approximately  2  miles  above  its  mouth.     Although  its  shore  line  lies  along  the 
main  channel  of  the  river,  it  is  not  developed  as  a  seaport  and  has  no  facilit- 
ies to  accommodate  ocean-going  vessels.     The  Atlantic  intracoastal  waterway 
passes  the  Port  in  the  Cape  Fear  River,  and  then  proceeds  just  south  of  the 
port  in  a  westerly  direction  to  enter  the  Elizabeth  River.     Although  there  is 
a  large  movement  of  commercial  tonnage  along  this  waterway,  none  is  being 


handled  through  the  Port  of  Southport  at  present.     A  drawing  of  the  Port  of 
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Southport  is  submitted  as  Exhibit  7  which  appears  on  Page  33 „ 

There  are  a  number  of  small  shallow-draft  piers  in  the  harbor  for  the  accom- 
modation of  fishing  boats  and  pleasure  craft.    Although  a  detailed  inspection  of 
these  facilities  was  not  made,  it  was  noted  that  they  are  all  in  the  nature  of 
small-boat  facilities  with  piled  wooden  walkways  leading  out  to  mooring  plat- 
forms.    Specific  examples  of  the  use  of  such  facilities  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  municipal  pier  for  the  docking  of  pleasure  craft. 

2.  A  large  mooring  for  Menhaden  fishing  boats. 

3.  A  shrimp  packing  house  receiving  pier. 

4.  A  yacht  basin. 

5.  A  small  craft  service  station. 

6.  A  pier  for  the  receipt  of  live  fish  at  a  Menhaden  fish 
processing  plant. 

The  McLean  interests  are  said  to  have  taken  an  option  on  a  substantial  block 
of  waterfront  land  on  the  north  side  of  Southport  as  a  prospective  location  for 
a  trailer  ferry  terminal  for  use  by  the  Pan  Atlantic  Steamship  Company  in  coast- 
wise, intracoastal  or  Puerto  Rico  service.     The  right  of  Pan  Atlantic  to  serve 
North  Carolina  ports,  and  the  right  of  the  McLean  interests  to  continue  in  con- 
trol of  Pan  Atlantic,  are  still  subject  to  final  action  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 


EXHIBIT  4 
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IV.     The  North  Carolina  Economic  Profile 

The  economy  of  North  Carolina  reflects  the  strong  forces  of  growth  and 
change  which  have  been  in  evidence  throughout  the  southeastern  portion  of 
the  country  for  a  generation.     While  the  Southeastern  states  as  a  group 
still  account,  in  most  fields,  for  a  smaller  portion  of  national  economic 
activity  than  would  be  proportional  to  their  population,  their  share  of  the 
national  total  has  steadily  increased  in  almost  every  field  of  basic  economic 
activity.     Data  bearing  on  this  point  are  given  in  Exhibit  8  which  appears  on 
Page  47  .     From  this  Exhibit  it  will  be  noted  that  while  the  Southeastern 
states  as  a  group  have  accounted  for  between  20 . 7%  and  21.6%  of  national 
population  over  the  past  35  years, 

1.  Their  portion  of  national  wholesale  sales  increased  from  10o9% 
to  12.9%  between  1939  and  1954. 

2.  Their  portion  of  national  retail  sales  increased  from  13.0%  to 
15.8%  between  1939  and  1954 . 

30     Their  portion  of  national  value  added  by  manufacture  increased 
from  10 „ 5%  to  11.7%  between  1939  and  1954. 

4.  Their  portion  of  national  manufacturing  establishments  increased 
from  12.6%  to  14.8%  between  1939  and  1954. 

5.  Their  portion  of  national  personal  income  increased  from  10.7% 
to  14.4%  between  1929  and  1955. 

6.  Their  per  capita  personal  income  increased  from  51%  of  the 
national  average  in  1929  to  70%  of  the  national  average  in  1955. 

It  may  rer     nably  be  concluded  with  respect  to  the  economy  of  the  South- 
eastern states  as  a  whole  that  they  have  substantially  maintained  their  share 
of  the  national  population  whilst  progressively  improving  their  participation 
in  national  economic  activity,  thus  improving  the  position  of  their  citizens 
and  taxpayers  and  the  economic  position  of  the  individual  states  and  commun- 


ities  within  the  states. 


Within  this  framework  of  growth  and  change >  North  Carolina  is  outstand- 
ing.    On  most  economic  indicators,  it  has  done  as  well  or  better  than  the 
Southeastern  states  as  a  whole.     Data  on  the  economy  of  North  Carolina  in 
relation  to  the  economy  of  the  Southeastern  states  are  given  in  Exhibit  9 
which  appears  on  Page  49  .     From  this  Exhibit ,  it  will  be  noted  that: 

1.     North  Carolina's  portion  of  the  total  population  of  the  South- 
eastern states  increased  from  11.2%  in  1920  to  12.6%  in  1956. 


2.  North  Carolina  has  maintained  its  position  in  wholesale  sales 
among  the  Southeastern  states,   accounting  for  13.8%  in  1939, 
14.9%  in  1948,  and  13.8%  again  in  1954. 

3.  North  Carolina  has  increased  its  portion  of  the  total  retail 
sales  in  the  Southeastern  states  from  11.6%  in  1939  to  12.0% 
in  1954. 

4.  Only  in  manufacturing  has  North  Carolina  lost  some  ground 
among  the  Southeastern  states, 

a.     Value  added  by  manufacture  in  North  Carolina  decreas- 
ing from  21.1%  of  the  Southeastern  states  in  1939  to 
16.2%  in  1954. 


b.     Manufacturing  employees  in  North  Carolina  decreasing 
from  21.6%  of  the  Southeastern  states  in  1939  to  19.0% 
in  1954. 

5.  In  terms  of  number  of  industrial  establishments,  however,  those 
in  North  Carolina  increased  from  14.4%  of  the  total  in  the 
Southeastern  states  in  1939  to  15.6%  in  1954. 

6.  Total  personal  income  in  North  Carolina  increased  from  11.1% 
of  the  Southeastern  states  in  1939  to  12.3%  in  1955. 


7.  Per  capita  personal  income  in  North  Carolina  increased  from 
89.8%  of  the  average  for  the  Southeastern  states  in  1929  to 
100.5%  of  the  average  in  1950,  but  dropped  back  to  95.7%  of 
the  average  in  1955. 

8.  In  the  agricultural  field,  however,  there  has  been  a  downward 
trend  in  North  Carolina,  with  its  portion  of  the  total  value 
of  farm  products  sold  in  the  Southeastern  states  declining 
from  16.1%  in  1940  to  14.6%  in  1950. 


The  economic  factors  described  above  indicate  a  balancing  of  the  economy 
in  North  Carolina  as  between  agriculture,  manufacturing,  and  trade  and  serv- 
ices. .     Less  than  proportional  increases  in  mamuf acturing  and  agriculture 
have  been  offset  in  general  by  more  than  proportional  increases  in  trade 
and  service  activity.     The  North  Carolina  economy  appears  to  be  balancing  out 
and  thus  avoiding  primary  dependence  upon  any  given  type  of  economic  activity 
This  is  illustrated  to  some  extent  by  a  comparison  of  economic  indicators  for 
North  Carolina  with  the  same  indicators  for  the  country  as  a  whole.     For  ex- 
ample : 

1.  Population  in  North  Carolina  increased  13,7%  between  1940 
and  1950  as  against  a  national  increase  of  14.5%. 

2.  Retail  sales  in  North  Carolina  increased  253%  as  between 
1939  and  1948,  and  a  further  44%  between  1948  and  1954;  as 
against  national  increases  of  2067o  and  32%  respectively. 

3.  Wholesale  sales  in  North  Carolina  increased  270%  between 

1939  and  1948,  and  a  further  37%  between  1948  and  1954;  as 
against  national  increases  of  2297o  and  30%  respectively. 

4.  Manufacturing  establishments  in  North  Carolina  increased 
69%  between  1939  and  1947,  and  a  further  25%  between  1947 
and  1954;  as  against  national  increases  of  39%  and  20%  re- 
spectively. 

5.  Personal  income  in  North  Carolina  increased  263%  between 

1940  and  1950  as  against  a  national  increase  of  197%. 

Particularly  significant  in  this  general  picture  of  growth  and  change  in 
North  Carolina  is  the  fact  that  it  is  an  economy  which  has  been  broadening  as 
well  as  growing,  an  economy  where  the  total  employment  and  economic  activity 
have  increased  at  rates  as  great  or  greater  than  its  region  and  in  the 
country  as  a  whole,  but  with  the  growth  moving  into  new  fields  of  activity 
rather  than  being  concentrated  in  the  traditional  areas  of  agriculture  and 
manufacturing..  Such  a  pattern  of  growth  indicates  clearly  a  strong  and 
adaptable  economic  base  pressing  forward  on  all  fronts  into  new  fields  of 


profitable  economic  activity,  both  within  and  without  the  established  patterns 

While  the  above  observations  relate  primarily  to  census  data  and  census 
years,  North  Carolina  has  maintained  its  share  of  national  employment  in 
non-agricultural  establishments  within  a  very  narrow  range  during  the 
period  1950-1956,  which  was  a  period  of  very  strong  national  expansion  in 
non-agricultural  activity  all  over  the  country.     The  data  on  this  point, 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
are  as  follows: 

Employment  in  Non-Agricultural  Establishments 
in  North  Carolina  in  Relation  toNational  Totals 

North  Carolina  

United  States  Number 


Year  (millions)  (thous. )  %  of  U.S. 

(1)  (2)        ~  (3)  (4) 

1950  44,738  911.4  2.04 

1951  47,347  970.8  2.05 

1952  48,303  992.1  2.05 

1953  49,681  1,012.0  2.04 

1954  48,431  1,001.8  2.07 

1955  49,950  1,036.9  2.08 

1956  50,803  1,036.7  2.04 


During  the  above  period,  as  well  as  previously,   there  have  been  marked 
indications  of  changes  in  the  distribution  of  non-agricultural  employment 
within  the  State.     The  distribution  of  non-agricultural  employment  in  North 
Carolina  by  industrial  groups  for  1940,   1945,   1950  and  1955  is  shown  in 
Exhibit  10  which  appears  on  Page    51  .     From  this  exhibit,  the  following 
changes  in  percentage  distribution  of  non-agricultural  employment  among  in- 
dustry groups  will  be  noted: 
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Percentage  Distribution  of  Non-Agricultural 
 Employment  in  North  Carolina  


Percentage  Distribution  of  Non-Agricultural  Employment 


Industry 

1940 

1945 

1950 

1955 

Mining 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

Contract  construction 

4.0 

2.1 

5.3 

4.9 

Manufacturing 

50.7 

50.1 

45.9 

44.0 

Transp.  &  Pub.  Util. 

5.5 

6.6 

6.0 

5.8 

Trade 

16.8 

16.4 

18.5 

20.0 

Finance,  Ins.,  &  R.E. 

2.3 

1.8 

2.4 

3.0 

Service  &  Misc. 

8.7 

8.7 

9.3 

8.9 

Government 

11.6 

14.0 

12.2 

13.0 

Of  particular  significance  in  the  above  data  is  the  gradual  decrease  in 
the  importance  of  manufacturing  as  a  source  of  employment  in  the  State's 
economy,  the  substantial  increase  in  the  importance  of  trade,  and  increases 
in  the  importance  of  finance,  insurance,  real  estate  and  other  service  in- 
dustries. 

Further  evidence  of  the  broadening  of  the  North  Carolina  economic  base  is 
found  in  the  change  in  the  distribution  by  industry  of  persons  employed  in 
North  Carolina  between  1940  and  1950.     These  data  are  submitted  as  Exhibit  11 
which  appears  on  Page  52  .     From  this  exhibit,   it  will  be  noted  that: 

1.  Persons  employed  in  agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries  de- 
clined from  33.8%  of  the  total  in  1940  to  24.8%  of  the  total 
in  1950. 

2.  Persons  employed  in  manufacturing  increased  from  26.9%  of  the 
total  in  1940  to  28.0%  in  1950. 

3.  Persons  employed  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  increased  sub- 
stantially relative  to  other  industries,  from  10.5%  of  the 
total  in  1940  to  14.3%  in  1950. 

4.  Persons  employed  in  various  service  activities,  including 
finance,  insurance,  real  estate,  business  and  repair  ser- 
vices, and  professional  and  related  service,  also  increased 
significantly  from  7.7%  of  the  total  in  1940  to  10.2%  in  1950. 
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Data  with  respect  to  the  change  in  the  distribution  of  employed  persons  by 
occupation  between  1940  and  1950  indicate  the  same  trend  toward  a  greater  diver- 
sity in  the  State's  economic  base.     These  data  are  given  in  Exhibit  12  which 
appears  on  Page  53  ,     From  this  exhibit ,  it  will  be  noted  that; 

1.  Farmers t  farm  managers ,  and  farm  laborers  and  foremen  accounted 
for  only  24.4%  of  the  persons  employed  in  1950  as  against  33 „ 5% 
in  19400 

2e     All  other  occupational  groups  gained  relatively  except  private 
household  workers  and  laborers, 

3,     Not  only  did  laborers  decrease  both  absolutely  and  relatively , 
but  the  relative  increase  in  operatives  and  kindred  workers 
was  less  than  in  craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers;  in 
sales  workers;  in  clerical  and  kindred  workers"   in  managers, 
officials,  and  proprietors,  except  farm;  or  in  professional, 
technical  and  kindred  workers. 

Within  the  range  of  manufacturing  activity  alone,  there  also  appear  to  be 
shifts  away  from  the  established  pattern  in  North  Carolina, but  these  are  not 
so  clearly  evident  from  the  data  generally  available.     To  illustrate,  the  dis- 
tribution of  value  added  by  manufacture  in  North  Carolina  by  major  industry 
group  is  given  in  Exhibit  13  which  appears  on  Page  54  ,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  North  Carolina  by  major  in- 
dustry group  is  given  in  Exhibit  14  which  appears  on  Page  55  .     The  rank  of 
each  major  group  on  the  basis  of  value  added  and  on  the  basis  of  number  of 
establishments  for  the  years  of  1939,  1947,  and  1954  are  given  in  Exhibit  15 
which  appears  on  Page  56  .     From  this  last  exhibit,  minor  changes  in  rank  do 
appear,  but  basic  changes  in  manufacturing  trends  are  probably  almost  wholly 
obscured  by  the  effect  of  the  large  established  activity. 

Some  indication  of  the  direction  of  current  manufacturing  trends  in  the 
State  can  be  gained  from  a  comparison  of  the  distribution  of  new  and  proposed 
industries  in  North  Carolina  for  1954  and  1955  as  compiled  by  the  Department 
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of  Conservation  and  Development ,  with  the  distribution  of  all  industrial  estab- 
lishments in  1954  as  shown  in  the  Census  of  Manufacturers.     A  comparison  of 
the  ten  industry  groups  which  accounted  for  the  greatest  number  of  new  and 
proposed  industrial  establishments  in  North  Carolina  in  1954  and  1955  with 
their  rankings  on  the  basis  of  establishments  in  the  Census  of  Manufacturers 
for  1954,  is  as  follows; 


Industry  Group  

Textiles 
Apparel 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 
Food  and  Kindred  products 
Lumber  &  wood  (ex.  furniture) 

Machinery  (ex.  electrical) 
Chemical  &  allied 
Stone ,  clay  &  glass  products 
Fabricated  metal  products 
Electrical  machinery 

n.r.  =  not  reported. 


Rank  on  Basis  of  New  & 
Proposed  Establishments 
in  1954  and  1955 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Rank  on  Basis 
of  total  Estab, 
1954 

2 
9 
5 
3 
1 

8 
7 
6 
10 

n.r. 


Significant  in  the  above  tabulation  is  the  appearance  of  electrical  machin- 
ery among  the  top  ten  industry  groups  in  terms  of  new  establishments;  the  number 
two  ranking  of  the  apparel  industries  in  terms  of  new  establishments,  as  against 
a  ranking  of  ninth  in  terms  of  total  establishments;  and  a  ranking  of  fifth 
for  lumber  and  wood  products,  other  than  furniture,  in  terms  of  new  establish- 
ments as  against  a  ranking  of  first  on  the  basis  of  total  establishments.  To 
the  extent  that  these  data  are  indicative  of  trends,,  it  would  appear  that  there 
is  a  spreading  out  of  manufacturing  activity  within  the  State  among  several  new 
industries,  less  reliance  on  some  of  the  established  industries,  and  an  increas- 
ing movement  in  the  textile  industry  to  carry  the  manufacturing  activity  on 
through  into  finished  products  within  the  State.     All  of  these  apparent  ten- 
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dencies  carry  out  the  general  conclusion  that  in  this  period  of  growth  and 
change  there  is  a  broadening  of  the  State's  economic  base  within  manufactur- 
ing, as  well  as  on  an  overall  basis. 

The  analysis  of  deep-water  commerce  at  the  North  Carolina  ports  does  not, 
however,  show  the  same  effect  of  change  and  growth  which  are  found  in  the 
broadening  state-wide  economic  base.    On  an  overall  basis,  the  figures  with 
respect  to  total  deep-water  tonnage  at  North  Carolina  ports  appear  very  favor- 


able. 

The  data 

are  as  follows: 

Deep-Water  Tonnage  at 

Coastal 

Ports  in  North 

Carolina 

and  Adjoining 

States 

South 

Carolina 

North 

Carolina 

Virginia 

Amount 

Index 

Amount 

Index 

Amount 

Index 

Year 

(thous) 

(1930=100) 

(thous) 

(1930=100) 

(thous ) 

(1930=100) 

1930 

2,409 

100 

990 

100 

22,026 

100 

1940 

2,093 

87 

1,985 

201 

26,899 

122 

1950 

3,156 

131 

3,249 

328 

20,068 

91 

1954 

3,210 

133 

3,201 

323 

30,381 

138 

On  the  surface,  the  above  record  shows  a  very  satisfactory  rate  of  growth, 
with  the  North  Carolina  ports  showing  relatively  a  much  greater  tonnage  in- 
crease over  the  past  25  years  than  either  the  South  Carolina  or  the  Virginia 
coastal  ports.     When  the  export-import  tonnage  is  examined  separately,  how- 
ever, the  growth  picture  is  completely  reversed  as  shown  by  the  following 
data; 


Export-Import  Tonnage  at  Coastal  Ports  in 
North  Carolina  and  Adjoining  States 


South 

Carolina 

North-  Carolina 

Virginia 

Amount 

Index 

Amount 

Index 

Amount 

Index 

Year 

(thous ) 

(1930=100) 

(thous) 

(1930=100) 

(thous) 

(1930=100) 

1930 

761 

100 

304 

100 

3,063 

100 

1940 

674 

89 

201 

66 

4,981 

103 

1950 

1,068 

140 

332 

109 

4,473 

146 

1954 

1,457 

191 

507 

167 

18,123 

592 
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Only  in  the  past  four  years  have  the  North  Carolina  ports  shown  any  sig- 
nificant improvement  in  export-import  tonnage.     Even  with  that  improvement, 
their  growth  in  this  type  of  tonnage  over  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  been 
considerably  less  than  at  the  South  Carolina  or  Virginia  ports.     Further  light 
is  shed  on  the  export-import  trade  by  the  number  of  commodity  groups  in  which 
export  or  import  tonnage  moved  through  each  coastal  port  during  1954.  These 
data  are  as  follows; 


State  and  Coastal  Ports 

Virginia 

Newport  News 

Norfolk 
North  Carolina 

Morehead  City 

Wilmington 
South  Carolina 

Charleston 

Georgetown 


Commodity  Groups  Covered 
by  Foreign  Trade  -  1954 


110 
152 

4 
58 

105 

9 


Not  only  have  the  North  Carolina  ports  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina  ports  in  terms  of  export-import  tonnage f  but 
they  are  handling  a  much  smaller  array  of  commodities  in  foreign  trade  than 
the  ports  in  Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 

The  remainder  of  the  deep-water  tonnage  at  the  North  Carolina  ports  con- 
sists of  coastwise  tonnage  which  compares  with  that  handled  at  the  Virginia 
and  South  Carolina  coastal  ports  as  follows; 
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Coastwise  Tonnage  at  Coastal  Ports  in 


South 

North  Carolina 
Carolina 

and  Adjoining  States 
North  Carolina 

Virginia 

Amount 

Index 

Amount 

Index 

Amount 

Index 

Year 

(thous) 

(1930=100) 

(thous) 

(1930=100) 

(thous) 

(1930=100) 

1930 

1,648 

100 

686 

100 

18,963 

100 

1940 

1,418 

86 

1,784 

261 

21,918 

116 

1950 

2,088 

127 

2,989 

436 

15,595 

82 

1954 

1,753 

106 

2,694 

392 

12,258 

65 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  data,  it  would  appear  that  little  concern  need 
be  felt  for  the  North  Carolina  ports  from  the  standpoint  of  generating  coast- 
wise tonnage.     An  analysis  of  1954  tonnage  at  the  various  ports  paints  a  some- 
what different  picture,  however,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  service 
of  the  ports  to  industry  and  coastwise  trade.     If  bulk  movement  of  dry  and 
liquid  cargo  in  coastwise  trade,  including  coal  and  coke,  molasses,  petroleum 
products,  phosphate  fertilizer  material  and  sulphur,  be  eliminated  from  the 
1954  coastwise  tonnages  for  each  group  of  ports,  the  remaining  tonnage  is  as 
follows : 

North  Carolina  ports  0  tons 

South  Carolina  ports  118,000  tons 

Virginia  ports  194,000  tons 

The  North  Carolina  ports  are  virtually  out  of  the  coastwise  trade  ex- 
cept for  a  few  dry  and  liquid  bulk  cargo  items.     This  is  brought  out  also 
by  a  count  of  the  number  of  different  commodity  groups  into  which  the  coast- 
wise trade  of  each  of  the  ports  fell  during  the  year  1954.     The  results  of 
this  count  are  as  follows: 
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State  and  Coastal  Ports 


Virginia 

Newport  News 
Norfolk 

North  Carolina 
Morehead  City 
Wilmington 

South  Carolina 
Charleston 
Georgetown 


Commodity  Groups  Covered 
by  Coastwise  Trade  -  1954 


5 
76 


6 
10 


58 
1 


The  low  volume  of  foreign  trade  at  North  Carolina  ports ,  and  the  re- 
stricted coverage  of  that  trade  from  the  standpoint  of  commodities,  is  sur- 
prising in  view  of  the  conclusions  of  a  study  published  in  1951  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  of  the  Federal  Government  which  includes  the  following 
statement : 

"North  Carolina  is  a  producer  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
export  commodities,  many  of  its  manufacturing  industries  de- 
pend upon  imported  raw  materials,  and  it  has  commercial  and 
financial  interests  which  are  benefited  by  foreign  trade." 

As  stated  in  that  report,  there  are  no  statistics  available  which  give 
exact  figures  covering  exports  of  goods  produced  in  North  Carolina.     The  re- 
port went  on  to  say,  however; 

"♦♦♦Nevertheless,  there  is  factual  evidence  which  indicates 
that  exports  play  an  important  part  in  the  industrial  pros- 
perity of  the  state  and  are  responsible  for  the  employment 
of  several  thousands  of  workers  in  high-wage  industries. 

"In  1947  over  300,000,  or  about  80  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  North  Carolina  workers  in  manufacturing  industries  were 
employed  in  the  major  industries  producing  goods  which  the 
United  States  exports  in  greater  quantities  than  it  imports." 

Based  on  the  1947-1949  data  which  were  included  in  the  State  Department's 

study,  agricultural  and  manufacturing  production  in  North  Carolina  in  that 

period  probably  resulted  in  exports  with  a  value  of  at  least  $360,000,000. 

At  an  assumed  average  value  of  $1,000  per  ton,  this  export  trade  produced  in 


North  Carolina  would  have  meant  exports  of  360,000  tons  through  the  North 
Carolina  ports.  Goods  actually  exported  through  the  North  Carolina  ports 
in  1950  amounted  to  21,700  tons. 

While  not  susceptible  of  even  rough  estimation,  it  is  equally  true  that 
North  Carolina's  industry  and  agriculture  generate  a  substantial  demand  for 
imported  raw  materials.     The  State  Department  study  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  mentions ,  in  this  connection, 

1.  Sodium  nitrate  imports  from  Chile  which  are  required  to 
supply  fertilizer  for  North  Carolina  growers  of  corn  and 
cotton. 

2.  Imports  of  mahogany  logs  and  dressed  lumber ,  lac  and 
shellac,  and  carnauba  wax  for  the  North  Carolina  house- 
hold and  office  furniture  industries. 

3.  Imports  of  Turkish  tobacco  for  blending  with  domestic 
tobacco  in  North  Carolina's  cigarette  factories. 

4.  Imports  of  crude  licorice  for  use  by  North  Carolina 
manufacturers  of  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco. 

5.  Imports  of  newsprint ,  lead  pigs  and  bars,  antimony 
metal  and  tin  for  North  Carolina  printing  and  publish- 
ing industries. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  North  Carolina  economy  is  generating 
far  more  deep-water  tonnage  than  has  moved  or  is  moving  through  the  North 
Carolina  ports.     It  seems  equally  clear  that  much  of  this  tonnage  is  mov- 
ing through  coastal  ports  in  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  since  the  economic 
bases  of  these  states  will  not  in  themselves  justify  their  lead  over  North 
Carolina's  ports  in  export-import  &nd  other  deep-water  tonnage  through  the 
coastal  ports.     To  illustrate  this  point,  the  following  data  are  pertinent; 

1.     In  terms  of  manufacturing  industries  with  100  employees 
and  over,  in  1947, 

a.     North  Carolina  had  792 
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b.  South  Carolina  had  295 

c.  Virginia  had  358 

2.  In  terms  of  value  added  by  manufacture,  in  1947 

a.  North  Carolina  reported  $1,646,673,000 

b.  South  Carolina  reported  $  794,312,000 
c„     Virginia  reported  $1,051,629,000 

3.  In  terms  of  the  value  of  farm  products  sold  in  1950, 

a.  North  Carolina  reported  $  556,628,000 

b.  South  Carolina  reported  $  213,562,000 

c.  Virginia  reported  $  309,644,000 

It  can  only  be  concluded  from  the  facts  here  presented  that  North 
Carolina  generates  far  more  deep-water  commerce  than  is  using  its  ports; 
that  there  is,  therefore,  a  major  place  for  port  development  in  the  economy 
of  the  State;  but  that  there  is  a  major  problem  of  gearing  the  State's  ports 
to  its  industry,  and  the  State's  industry  to  its  ports,  if  the  basic  economy 
of  the  State  is  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  its  readily  available  deep-water 
transportation. 
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Exhibit  8 
Page  1  of  2 


The  Southeastern  States  In  Relation  To  The  National  Economy 


Item 


(1) 


Unit 


United 
States 
(3) 


Southeastern  States 


Amount  or 
Number 

wr~ 


Percent  of 
United  States 
(5) 


Population 


b, 
c. 
d. 
e . 


1920 
1930 
1940 
1950 

1956  (est.) 


thous . 


105,711 
122,775 
131,669 
150,697 
165,812 


22,860 
25,551 
28,262 
31,784 
34,349 


21.6 
20.8 
21.5 
21.1 
20.7 


Wholesale  Sales 

a.  1939 

b.  1948 

c.  1954 


$  million 


54,898 
180,577 
234,974 


5,975 
20,521 
30,236 


10.9 
11.4 
12.9 


3  o     Retail  Sales 

a.  1939 

b.  1948 

c.  1954 


$  million 


42,042 
128,849 
169,968 


5,462 
19,126 
26,854 


13.0 
14.8 
15.8 


Value  Added  by 
Manufacture 

a.  1939 

b.  1947 

c.  1954 


$  million 


26,487 
74,426 
116,001 


2,574 
8,693 
13,585 


10.5 
11.7 
11.7 


Manufacturing 
Employees  

a.  1939 

b.  1947 

c.  1954 


thous , 


9,527 
14,294 
16,135 


1,368 
1,947 
2,253 


14.3 
13.6 
14.0 


Manufacturing 
Establishments 
a~e  1939 

b.  1947 

c.  1954 


number 


173,802 
240,881 
288,144 


21,901 
33,884 
42,669 


12.6 
14.1 
14.8 
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Item 


(1) 


Unit 


(2) 


United 
States 
(3) 


Southeastern  States 


Amount  or 
Number 
(4) 


Percent  of 
United  States 
(5) 


7.     Personal  Income 

a.  1929 

b.  1940 

c.  1950 

d.  1955 


$  million 


82,617 
75,852 
225,473 
303,391 


8,681 
9,043 
31,990 
43,758 


10.7 
12.2 
1402 
14.4 


Per  Capita  Personal 
Income  

a.  1929 

b.  1940 

c.  1950 

d.  1955 


$ 
ii 

ti 

it 


680 
575 
1,491 
1,847 


344 
322 
1,004 
1,292 


51.0 
57.0 
67.0 
70.0 


Value  of  Farm  Products 
Sold 


a. 
b. 


1940 
1950 


$  million 


6,682 
22,052 


1,234 
3,804 


18.5 
17.2 


Sources: 

Items  la  -  Id;  U.  S.  Censuses  of  Population 

Item    le  :  Sales  Management  Magazine 

Items  2rand  3:  U.  S.  Censuses  of  Business 

Items  4-6     :  U.  S.  Censuses  of  Manufactures 

Items  7  and  8;  U.  S„  Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business  Economics 

Item  9  %  U0  S.  Census  of  Agriculture 
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North  Carolina  In  Relation  To  The  Economy  of  The  Southeastern  States 


Item 


(1) 


Unit 


(2) 


Southeast- 
ern  States 
(3) 


North  Carolina 


Amount  or 
Number 
(4) 


Percent  of  South- 
eastern  States 
(5) 


1.  Population 

a.  1920 

b.  1930 

c.  1940 

d.  1950 

e.  1956  (Est.) 


thous , 


22,860 
25,551 
28,262 
31,784 
34,349 


2,559 
3,170 
3,572 
4,062 
4,337 


11.2 
12.4 
12.6 
12.8 
12.6 


2.    Wholesale  Sales 

a.  1939 

b.  1948 

c.  1954 


$  million 


5,975 
20,521 
30,236 


827 
3,056 
4,184 


13.8 
14.9 
13.8 


3.    Retail  Sales 

a.  1939 

b.  1948 

c.  1954 


$  million 
it 


5,462 
19,126 
26,854 


633 
2,234 
3,210 


11.6 
11.7 
12.0 


Value  Added  by 
Manufacture 

a.  1939 

b.  1947 

c.  1954 

Manufacturing 
Employees 

a.  1939 

b.  1947 

c.  1954 


$  million 
ii 


thous , 
ii 


2,574 
8,693 
13,585 


1,358 
1,947 
2,253 


544 
1,647 
2,197 


293 
381 
427 


21.1 
18.9 
16.2 


21.6 
19.6 
19.0 


Manufacturing 
Establishments 
T.     1939  *~ 

b.  1947 

c.  1954 


number 


21,901 
33,884 
42,669 


3,158 
5,322 
6,653 


14.4 
15.7 
15.6 
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North  Carolina 


Item 


(1) 

7.     Personal  Income 

a.  1929 

b.  1940 

c.  1950 

d.  1955 


Unit 


(2) 

$  million 


Southeast- 
ern  States 
(3) 

8,681 
9,043 
31,990 
43,758 


Amount  or 
Number 
(4) 


966 
1,131 
4,108 
5,371 


Percent  of  South- 
eastern  States 
(5) 

11.1 
12.5 
12.8 
12.3 


Per  Capita  Personal 

Income  

a]  1921) 
b„  1940 
c.  1950 
d„  1955 


$ 
it 

it 

n 


344 
322 
1,004 
1,292 


309 
316 
1,009 
1,236 


89.8 
98 ,1 
100,5 
95.7 


Value  of  Farm  Products 
Sold  

a.  1940 

b.  1950 


$  million 


1,234 
3,804 


199 
557 


16.1 
15.6 


Sources : 

Items  la  -  Id: 

Item  le  : 

Items  2  and  3: 

Items  4-6  ; 

Items  7  and  8: 

Item  9  : 


U.  S.  Censuses  of  Population. 

Sales  Management  Magazine,  Annual  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  1956. 

U.  S.  Censuses  of  Business. 

U.  S.  Censuses  of  Manufactures. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business  Economics. 
U.  S.  Census  of  Agriculture. 
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Distribution  by  Industry  of  Persons  Employed  in  North  Carolina 


Persons 

Employed 

1950 

1940 

Industry 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries 

363,439 

24.8 

409,059 

33.8 

Mining 

3,076 

0.2 

2,914 

0.2 

Construction 

86,432 

5.9 

46,971 

3.9 

Manu  facturing 

408,904 

28.0 

325,539 

26.9 

Transportation,  Communication  and 
other  public  utilities 

65,378 

4.5 

41,123 

3.4 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

209,598 

14.3 

126,712 

10.5 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 

24,408 

1.7 

15,416 

1.3 

Business  and  repair  services 

25,920 

1.8 

13,371 

1.1 

Personal  services 

106,776 

7.3 

115,433 

9.6 

Entertainment  and  recreation  service 

10,174 

0.7 

5,717 

0.5 

Professional  and  related  services 

97,863 

6.7 

63,684 

5.3 

Public  administration 

38,655 

2,6 

26,995 

2.2 

Industry  not  reported 

21,957 

1.5 

15,765 

1.3 

Total 

1,462,580 

100.0 

1,208,690 

100.0 

Source:    U.S.  Census 
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Distribution  of  Employed  Persons  in  North.  Carolina  by  Occupation 

1940  and  1950 


Persons  Employed 


1950 


1940 


Occupation  Group 


Professional,  technical  and  kindred 
workers 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 

Managers,  officials  and  proprietors, 
except  farm 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

Sales  workers 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred 
workers 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

Private  household  workers 

Service  workers ,  excluding  private 
household 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

Occupation  not  reported 


Number 

86,426 
226,136 

93,740 
97,651 
85,024 

152,276 
351,066 
55,957 

77,534 
130,199 
84,690 
21,881 


% 


5.9 
15,5 

6.4 
6,7 

5,8 

10.4 
24.0 
3.8 

5.3 
8.9 
5.8 
1.5 


Number 

60,592 
247,202 

61,980 
53,519 
53,847 

86,451 
256,768 
74,949 

51,421 
156,114 
86,753 
11,594 


5,0 
20.5 

5.2 
4.4 
4.5 

7,2 
21 ,3 
6.2 

4,3 
13.0 
7,4 
1.0 


Total 


1,462,580       100.0         1,203,190  100.0 


Source:    U.S.  Census 
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Value  Added  by  Manufacture  in  North  Carolina  by  Major  Industry  Groups 

1954  1947    1939 

Percent  Percent  Percent 


Value 

of 

Value 

of 

Value 

of 

Major  Industry  Group 

Added 

Total 

Added 

Total 

Added 

Total 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Food  &  kindred  products 

154,001 

7,0 

78,430 

4.7 

28,939 

5,3 

Tobacco  manufactures 

390,064 

17.7 

257,886 

15.7 

120,740 

22.2 

Textile  mill  products 

829,131 

37.7 

846,280 

51.4 

265,154 

48.7 

Apparel  &  related  prods. 

88,413 

4.0 

43,852 

2.7 

7,194 

1.3 

Lumber  &  prods.,  ex,  furn. 

100,053 

4.6 

84, 127 

5.1 

23,357 

4.3 

Furniture  &  fixtures 

139,698 

6.4 

102,447 

6.2 

28,136 

5,2 

Paper  and  allied  products 

91,424 

4 , 2 

47,395 

2.9 

11,341 

2.1 

Printing  &  publishing  prods. 

AC      A  *">  Cl 

45,42a 

2. 1 

o  c    o  r*  r\ 

25,oo9 

1 .  5 

1  r\  TOO 

10, 16Z 

1.9 

Chemicals  &  allied  prods. 

103,854 

4,7 

58,607 

3.6 

25,809 

4.8 

Leather  &  Leather  prods. 

5,755 

0.3 

10,756 

0,6 

2,752 

0.5 

Stone,  clay  &  glass  prods. 

33,964 

1 .  5 

19,519 

1.2 

6,140 

1.1 

Primary  metal  industries 

13,587 

0.6 

6, 4  0.T 

0.4 

6,748 

1.2 

Fabricated  metal  products 

32,743 

1.5 

11,909 

0.7 

1,822 

0.3 

Machinery  (except  elec) 

36,589 

1.7 

17,416 

1 . 1 

3,930 

0.7 

Transportation  equipment 

39,336 

1.8 

5,218 

0.3 

1,065 

0.2 

Instruments  &  rel.  prods. 

4,350 

0.2 

199 

Miscellaneous  mfrs. 

7,241 

0.3 

2,854 

0.2 

688 

0.1 

Other 

81,920 

3.7 

27,826 

1.7 

234 

0.1 

Total 

2,197,461 

100,0 

1,646,673 

100,0 

544,181 

100.0 

Source:     Censuses  of  Manufacturers 
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Number  of  Manufacturing  Establishments  in  North  Carolina 


1954  1947  1939 


Major  Industry  Group 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

of  Total 

of  Total 

of  Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Food  &  kindred  products 

845 

12.7 

728 

13  .7 

637 

20 

.2 

Tobacco  manufactures 

58 

0.9 

69 

1.3 

15 

0 

.5 

Textile  mill  products 

1,023 

15.4 

939 

17  .6 

695 

22 

,0 

Apparel  8s  related  prods . 

208 

3.1 

144 

2.7 

53 

1 

,7 

Lumber  &  prods . ,  ex. f urn. 

2,485 

37.3 

1,864 

35.0 

815 

25 

„8 

Furniture  8s  fixtures 

429 

6.4 

372 

7.0 

162 

5 

a 

Paper  &  allied  products 

67 

1 .0 

47 

0.9 

37 

1 

.2 

Printing  &  publishing  inds . 

430 

6.5 

363 

6.8 

273 

8 

.6 

Chemicals  &  allied  prods. 

217 

3.3 

188 

3.5 

163 

5 

.2 

Leather  &  leather  prods . 

35 

0.5 

20 

0.4 

16 

0 

.5 

Stone,  clay  &  glass  prods. 

235 

3.5 

255 

4.8 

110 

3 

.5 

Primary  metal  industries 

40 

0.6 

43 

0.8 

25 

0 

.8 

Fabricated  metal  products 

136 

2.0 

63 

1.2 

24 

0 

.7 

Machinery  (except  elec.) 

211 

3.2 

116 

2.2 

76 

2 

A 

Transportation  equipment 

58 

0.9 

29 

0.5 

18 

0 

.6 

Instruments  &  rel.  prods. 

17 

0.3 

8 

0.2 

•  o 

0  • 

Miscellaneous  mf rs . 

104 

1.6 

58 

1.1 

34 

1 

.1 

Other 

55 

0.8 

16 

0.3 

5 

0 

.1 

Total 

6,653 

100.0 

5,322 

100.0 

3,158 

100 

.0 

Source;    Censuses  of  Manufactures 
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North  Carolina  Industry  Groups  Ranked  by  Value  Added 
by  Manufacture  and  by  Number  of  Establishments 


Industry  Groups 


Rank  on  Value  Added 


1954 


1947 


1939 


Rank  on  Number 
of  Establishments 


1954 


1947 


1939 


Lumber  and  products ,  except 

furniture 
Textile  mill  products 
Food  and  kindred  products 
Printing  and  publishing 
Furniture  and  fixtures 


6 
1 
3 
9 
4 


Stone,  clay  and  glass 
Chemicals  and  allied  products 
Machinery  (except  electrical) 
Apparel  and  related  products 
Fabricated  metal  products 


10 

6 

8 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Tobacco  manufacture 
Paper  and  allied  products 
Transportation  equipment 
Primary  metal  industries 


2 
7 
10 


2 
7 

10 


10 


10 


Source:    Censuses  of  Manufactures, 
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V.     Prospective  Total  Deep-Water  Commerce  of  North  Carolina  Ports 

As  brought  out  in  the  preceding  chapter,  it  appears  that  a  substantial 
volume  of  deep-water  commerce  generated  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  is  di- 
verted from  its  own  ports  to  other  ports  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  partic- 
ularly to  the  Hampton  Roads  ports  in  Virginia  and  to  the  Port  of  Charleston  in 
South  Carolina.    The  problem  of  estimating  the  prospective  deep-water  commerce 
of  the  North  Carolina  ports  involves  consideration,  therefore,  of  two  controlling 
and  limiting  factors.    These  are: 

1,     The  deep-water  tonnage  reasonably  available  to  the  North  Carolina 
ports  were  they  to  serve  the  trade  for  which  they  are  favorably 
located. 

2„    The  extent  to  which  the  North  Carolina  ports  can  recover  the  large 
portion  of  their  available  deep-water  tonnage  which  is  currently 
moving  through  other  ports . 

Once  determinations  are  made  on  these  points,  a  basis  will  be  available  for 

a  further  determination  as  to  the  deep-water  traffic  reasonably  available  to  each 

of  the  North  Carolina  port  locations.     Such  a  determination  is  essential  if  the 

physical  development  of  the  respective  port  locations  is  to  proceed  on  a  sound 

basis . 

Since  the  long-term  trend  in  the  deep-water  traffic  available  to  the  North 
Carolina  ports  will  be  a  function  of  national  and  regional  trends,  consideration 
was  given  first  to  such  trends.  Specifically, 

1.  To  trends  and  prospects  in  the  deep-water  commerce  of  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

2.  To  trends  and  prospects  in  the  total  deep-water  commerce  of  the 
Hampton  Roads  ports  and  the  South  Atlantic  ports  as  a  group. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  above  discussion  relates  only  to  deep-water  ton- 
nage and  deep-water  traffic.     This  is  because  the  present  Study  has  been  limited 
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to  the  matter  of  deep-water  cargo,,    Consequently,  consideration  of  the  trends  and 
prospects  in  the  deep-water  commerce  of  each  of  the  areas  has  covered  only  cargo 
moving  in  foreign  or  coastwise  trade.     Coastwise  trade  is  here  defined  as  coast- 
wise movement,  intercoastal  movement,  and  movement  between  the  Continental  United 
States  and  its  territorial  possessions  and  Puerto  Rico.     These  are  the  trades  which 
include  all  the  deep-water  movements,  the  accommodation  of  which  is  the  objective 
of  the  program  to  be  recommended  as  the  result  of  the  present  Study. 

There  is  a  substantial  additional  volume  of  water  movement  at  the  various 
ports  which  is  designated  "internal", "intraport",  or  "local".     Water  traffic  is 
classified  as  "internal"  if  the  entire  movement  takes  place  over  inland  waterways; 
as  "intraport"  if  the  entire  movement  takes  place  between  the  several  arms  and 
channels  of  a  port;  and  as  "local"  if  the  entire  movement  takes  place  within  the 
confines  of  a  single  arm  or  channel  of  a  port.     Typically,  such  water  traffic 
is  not  moving  in  common-carrier  service,  and  is  not  using  public  marine  terminal 
facilities  such  as  are  provided  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina.     This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  commodity  breakdown  of  such  tonnage  at  the  North  Carolina 
ports  in  1955: 


Internal,  Intraport  and  Local  Traffic  at  North  Carolina  Ports  in  1955 

(short  tons) 

    Tonnage  at  North  Carolina  Ports  -  1955 


Commodity  Group 


(1) 

Fish  and  Products,  Fresh 
Shellfish  and  Products 
Soybeans 
Pulpwood 

Motor  Fuel  &  Gasoline 


Internal 
(2) 


1,890 
180,448 
192,726 


Intraport 
(3) 


Local  Total 
(4)  (5) 

559  559 
768  768 
1,890 
130,448 
1,097  193,823 
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 Commodity  Group  Internal  Intraport  Local  Total 

(T)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

Gas  Oil,  Distillate  Fuel  Oil  16,318  .„  16,318 

Kerosene  23,400  . .  2,348  25,748 

Residual  Fuel  Oil  33,935  . .  0.  33,935 

Petroleum  Asphalt  3,006  „.  3,006 

Steel  Mill  Products  1,946  ..  . „  1,946 

Const.  Mining  Mich.  Parts  1,950  ..  ..  1,950 

Industrial  Chem0  Nec  .  8,088  „  8,088 

TOTAL  463,707  . .  4,772  468,479 


Tonnage  such  as  the  above  was  not  taken  into  account  in  arriving  at  estimates 
of  national  and  regional  deep-water  tonnage,  or  of  deep-water  tonnage  available 
to  the  North  Carolina  State  ports;  nor  was  it  taken  into  account  in  framing  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  a  six-year  physical  development  program  for  the  State 
ports.    Consideration  has,  however,  been  given  to  the  breakdown  of  traffic  pros- 
pectively available  to  North  Carolina  ports  as  between  bulk  and  non-bulk  cargo,  be- 
cause of  the  differences  in  facilities  required  to  handle  these  major  categories 
of  traffic „ 

Trends  and  Prospects  in  the  Deep-water 
Commerce  of  the  United  States 


The  annual  volume  of  United  States  foreign  and  coastwise  trade  since  World 
War  II,  with  comparable  data  for  selected  earlier  years,    is    as  follows: 


U.  S.  Foreign  and  Coastwise  Trade 
(Millions  of  Short  Tons) 


Foreign 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Total 

Coastwise 

Total 

A  Q  Q 

1  Q7  9 

1930 

46.4 

48.1 

94.5 

117.8 

212.3 

1935 

33.9 

33.9 

67.8 

115.4 

183.2 

1940 

40.7 

49.6 

90.3 

156.9 

247.2 

1946 

52.1 

96.8 

148.9 

137.6 

286.5 

1947 

62.2 

126.1 

188.3 

153.1 

341.4 

1948 

72.3 

90.7 

163.0 

174.1 

337.1 

1949 

82.0 

83.4 

165.4 

161.4 

326.8 

1950 

102.0 

67.2 

169.2 

182.5 

351.7 

1951 

108.7 

123.3 

232.0 

186.8 

418.8 

1952 

116.0 

111.4 

227  A 

184.2 

411 .6 

1953 

123.0 

89.4 

217.4 

188.8 

406.2 

1954 

129.4 

84.4 

213.8 

187.2 

401.0 

1955 

153.0 

118.1 

271.1 

195.7 

466.8 

1960-65  (est) 

145.0 

85.0 

230.0 

225.0 

455.0 

From  the  above  data,  it  will  be  noted  that; 

1.     The  total  volume  of  United  States  import  trade  has  climbed  steadily 
since  the  close  of  World  War  II,  and  in  1955  was  at  a  level  almost 
four  times  that  of  1940. 


2.     The  volume  of  export  trade  for  the  country  as  a  whole  declined  sharp- 
ly immediately  following  World  War  II;  almost  doubled  between  1950 
and  1951 ,  reflecting  the  influence  both  of  the  Korean  War  and  the 
Foreign  Aid  Programs;  and  declined  steadily  after  1951  to  a  lower 
figure  in  1954  than  in  any  year  since  1950.     In  1955,  however,  the 
national  export  volume  recovered  to  a  level  higher  than  in  any  year 
since  1951,  and  the  third  highest  in  the  past  ten  years. 

As  a  result  of  the  generally  opposing  trends  in  the  volume  of  import  and  ex- 
port trade  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  volume  of  total  foreign  trade  has 
usually  fluctuated  less  violently  than  the  volume  of  the  export  and  import  compo- 
nents.   The  volume  of  total  foreign  trade  dipped  following  World  War  II;  increased 
substantially  as  a  result  of  the  Korean  episode;  declined  slowly  after  1951  to  a 


low  in  1954  approximately  2.4  times  the  level  of  1940;  and  then  recoved  sharply 
in  1955. 
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If  allowance  be  made  for  sustained  use  of  foreign  raw  materials  and  a  sus- 
tained demand  for  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  foodstuffs  coming  primarily  from 
abroad;  and  if  allowance  be  made  for  cut-backs  in  the  Foreign  Aid  Programs;  and 
if  it  be  assumed  that  the  domestic  economy  will  continue  on  a  basis  of  reason- 
able prosperity  with  little  war    emergency  shipping;  it  appears  reasonable  to 
expect  an  annual  volume  of  foreign  trade  in  the  early  1960s  of  approximately 
230  million  tons  annually,  of  which  approximately  145  million  tons  would  be 
imports  and  approximately  85  million  tons  would  be  exports. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  previous  table  that  the  volume  of  coastwise 
shipping  has  remained  fairly  stable  since  1950,  following  a  sharp  increase  in  1948, 
and  a  sharp  decrease  in  1949.     In  1955,  coastwise  volume  was  approximately  5% 
above  the  volume  in  1954.    There  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  major  decline  in 
this  movement  during  "the  early  1960s;  and  the  inauguration  of  trailership  service 
on  many  coastwise  routes  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  tap  a  new  market  which  will 
result  in  increased  volume.    Consequently,  a  forecast  of  225  million  tons  of  coast- 
wise shipping  annually  has  been  adopted    for  the  1960-1965  period. 

When  the  estimates  for  foreign  and  coastwise  shipping  in  the  1960-1965  period 
are  combined,  the  resulting  estimate  of  deep-water  shipping  totals  455  million 
tons  a  year,  about  2-1/2%  below  the  volume  which  actually  moved  in  1955;  about 
297o  above  that  which  actually  moved  in  1950;  and  about  85%  above  that  which  actu- 
ally moved  in  1940.     The  prospect  is  for  a  continuing  flow  of  deep-water  commerce 
at  volume  levels  approximating  those  reported  in  1955.     Consequently,  the  problem 
of  the  North  Carolina  ports  is  less  one  of  capturing  newly-generated  traffic  than 
of  recovering  existing  deep-water  traffic  now  diverted  to  other  ports,  so  that 
the  North  Carolina  ports  may  enjoy  a  deep-water  commerce  commensurate  with  the 
traffic  generating  power  of  their  trade  area. 


Trends  and  Prospects  in  the  Deep-W*ter  Commerce 

of  the  Hampton  Roads  and  Major  South  Atlantic  Ports 

To  present  a  clear  picture  of  the  relationship  between  the  deep-water  com- 
merce at  the  North  Carolina  Ports  and  such  commerce  at  other  ports  serving  the 
same  region,  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  Hampton  Roads  Ports  of  Newport  News  and 
Norfolk  to  the  ports  from  Morehead  City  to  Miami  which  are  usually  considered 
the  South  Atlantic  Ports.    This  is  because  the  data  already  evaluated  make  clear 
that  much  of  the  deep-water  trade  generated  by  North  Carolina  is  moving  through 
one  of  the  Hampton  Roads  ports  rather  than  through  ports  in  North  Carolina. 

The  ports  serving  the  region  of  which  North  Carolina  is  a  partt  extend,  there- 
fore, from  Newport  News  and  Norfolk  on  the  north,  to  Miami  on  the  south.  This 
group  includes  the  Hampton  Roads  ports  of  Newport  News  and  Norfolk,  the  North 
Carolina  ports  of  Morehead  City  and  Wilmington,  the  South  Carolina  ports  of 
Charleston  and  Georgetown,  the  Georgia  ports  of  Brunswick  and  Savannah,  and  the 
Florida  ports  of  Fernandina,  Jacksonville,  Fort  Pierce,  Palm  Beach,  Port  Ever- 
glades and  Miami. 

To  form  a  judgment  on  the  prospective  deep-water  commerce  available  to 
these  regional  ports  as  a  group,  the  sum  of  their  deep-water  tonnage  was  related 
to  national  totals  for  import  trade,  export  trade  and  coastwise  trade;  and  an 
estimate  made  of  the  probable  volume  of  trade  in  each  of  these  categories  through 
these  ports  as  a  group  for  the  1960-65  period. 

With  respect  to  import  trade,  the  volume  through  the  Hampton  Roads  and  South 
Atlantic  Ports  as  a  group  increased  steadily  from  1946  through  1952,  except  for 
a  decline  in  1949;  then  dropped  back  very  slightly  in  1954;  and  increased  sr.arply, 
by  almost  48%,  between  1954  and  1955,  the  volume  in  the  latter  year  being  greater 
than  in  any  other  year  since  World  War  II. 

Percentagewise  in  relation  to  national  totals,  the  share  of  the  Hampton  Roads 
and  South  Atlantic  Ports  declined  steadily  from  a  high  of  8.64%  in  1946  to  a  low 


of  5.24%  in  1949;  then  increased  very  sharply  in  1950,  1951  and  1952;  followed 
by  a  drop  in  1953  and  1954;  and  then  returned  in  1955  to  a  share  of  national  im- 
port trade  higher  than  in  any  year  since  1947.    The  data  are  as  follows: 

Import  Trade  of  the  Hampton  Roads  and  South  Atlantic  Ports 
In  Relation  to  National  Totals 


(millions  o.f  short  tons) 

Hampton  Roads  and  South  Atlantic  Ports 


Year 

United  States 

Amount 

%  of  U.  S. 

1946 

52.1 

4.5 

8.64 

1947 

62.2 

4.6 

7  .40 

1948 

72.3 

4.8 

6.64 

1949 

82.0 

4.3 

5.24 

1950 

102.0 

5.9 

5.78 

1951 

108.7 

7.3 

6.72 

1952 

116.0 

7.9 

6.81 

1953 

128.0 

7.5 

5.86 

1954 

129.4 

7.3 

5.64 

1955 

153  .0 

10.8 

7  .06 

1960-65  (est.) 

1.45.0 

9a:i 

6.25 

Since  the  last  war  year,  the  Hampton  Roads  and  South  Atlantic  ports  share 
of  national  import  tonnage  has  ranged  from  a  low  of  5.24%>  in  1949,  to  a  high  of 
7.40%  in  1947,  with  7.06%  in  1955.     In  the  light  of  the  sustained  volume  and  share 
of  the  national  total  of  import  trade  for  which  these  ports  have  accounted,,  it 
does  not  appear  likely  that  there  will  be  any  radical  change  in  their  share  of 
national  totals  in  the  next  five  to  ten  years.     It  would  appear  from  the  record 
that  this  share  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  average  somewhere  between  6%  and 
6.25%.    For  planning  purposes,  the  latter  percentage  has  been  used  to  establish 
the  estimated  average  volume  of  import  trade  through  the  Hampton  Roads  and  South 
Atlantic  Ports  during  the  1960-65  period. 

Export  trade  through  the  Hampton  Roads  and  South  Atlantic  ports  has  shown 
quite  a  different  picture,  varying  widely  both  in  volume  and  in  its  share  of 
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national  totals.    Over  the  past  ten-year  period,  the  share  of  this  group  of  ports 
in  national  export  trade  has  ranged  from  a  low  of  5.51%  in  1950  to  a  high  of 
28.45%  in  1955.    The  data  are  as  follows s 


Export  Trade  of  the  Hampton  Roads  and  South  Atlantic  Ports 
In  Relation  to  National  Totals 


(millions  of  short  tons) 

Hajapton  Roads  and  South  Atlantic  Ports 


Year 

United  States 

Amount 

%  of  U. 

1946 

96.8 

8.9 

9.19 

1947 

126.1 

18.79 

1S48 

30.7 

15. 8 

17.42 

1949 

83.4 

12.0 

14.39 

1950 

67.2 

3.7 

o  i>  J. 

1951 

123.3 

31 .5 

25  .55 

1952 

111.4 

24.7 

.  1  / 

1S53 

89.4 

14.4 

16.11 

1954 

84.4 

17.0 

20.14 

1955 

118.1 

33.6 

28.45 

1960-65 

(est.)  85.0 

19.1 

22.47 

The  wide  fluctuations  in  export  trade  through  this  group  of  ports  stems  in 
large  measure  from  the  wide  fluctuations  ia  the  export  of  coal  and  grain  through 
the  Hampton  Roads  ports .    Account  has  to  be  taken  of  this  factor  in  arriving  at 
any  judgment  as  to  the  probable  share  of  this  group  of  ports  in  total  export  trade 
during  the  1960-1965  period.    A  reasonable  range,  on  the  basis  of  past  indications, 
would  be  somewhere  between  20%  and  25%  of  national  totals  for  the  Hampton  Roads 
and  South  Atlantic  Ports .    For  purposes  of  estimating  the  export  traffic  likely 
to  be  available  through  these  ports  in  the  1960-1965  period,  a  factor  of  22.5% 
has  been  used.    This  would  mean  an  export  volume  of  about  19,100,000  tons  per  year 
during  the  1960-1965  period. 

In  coastwise  trade,  which  also  includes  inter-coastal  trade  and  trade  between 
the  Continental  United  States  and  its  territories  and  Puerto  Rico,  the  Hampton 
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Roads  and  South  Atlantic  Ports  together  have  had  a  much  steadier  volume  of  busi- 
ness, and  a  much  more  consistent  share  of  the  national  total.    After  a  post-war 
increase  from  1946  to  1948,  coastwise  trade  in  these  ports  fell  rather  sharply 
in  1949,  but  then  returned  to  a  level  in  1950   fj*om  which  the  volume  has  varied 
very  little,  the  1955  volume  being  less  than  2%  higher  than  the  11)50  volume.  The 
data  are  as  follows: 

Coastwise  Trade  of  the  Hampton  Roads  and  South  Atlantic  Ports 
 In  Relation  to  National  Totals  

(millions  of  short  tons) 

Hampton  Roads  and  South  Atlantic  Ports  


Year 

United  States 

Amount 

%  of  U 

1946 

137.6 

20.2 

14.68 

1947 

153.1 

26.3 

17.18 

1948 

174.1 

31.0 

17.81 

1949 

161.4 

23.0 

14.25 

1950 

182.5 

26.5 

14.52 

1951 

186.8 

28.3 

15.15 

1952 

184.2 

26.4 

14.33 

1953 

188.8 

26.0 

13.77 

1954 

187.2 

24.3 

12.98 

1955 

195.7 

26.7 

13.64 

1960-65 

(est.)  225.0 

31.5 

14.00 

The  share  of  the  Hampton  Roads  and  South  Atlantic  Ports  in  the  national 
total  of  coastwise  trade  has  ranged  from  a  low  of  12.98%  in  1954  to  a  high  of 
17.81%  in  1948,  with  13.64%  in  1955.     In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Hampton  Roads 
and  South  Atlantic  Ports  appear  likely  to  benefit  as  much  as  any  group  of  ports 
from  the  prospective  development  of  trailership  service,  there  is  little  reason 
to  expect  any  radical  change  in  the  share  of  these  ports  in  total  coastwise  traf- 
fic.    It  appears,  therefore,  that  these  ports  may  reasonably  expect,  in  total, 
to  account  for  about  14%  of  national  coastwise  trade  in  the  1960-65  period.  This 
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would  mean  annual  coastwise  volume  of  about  31,500,000  tons. 

When  the  estimated  annual  tonnage  for  the  various  classes  of  deep-water  trade 
through  the  Hampton  Roads  and  South  Atlantic  ports  during  the  1960-65  period  are 
combined,  it  is  found  that  their  share  of  national  foreign  and  coastwise  trade 
during  that  period  is  expected  to  be  just  a  little  under  the  average  for  the  past 
five  years.     The  data  are  as  follows: 


Actual  and  Estimated  Foreign  and  Coastwise  Trade  of  Hampton  Roads  and 
South  Atlantic  Ports  in  Relation  to  National  Totals 


(millions  of  short  tons) 


Year 

United 
States 

Hampton  Roads 

and  South 

Atlantic 

Ports 

Imports 

Exports 

Coastwise 

Total 

%  of  U.  S. 

1946 

286 . 5 

4.5 

8.9 

20.2 

33.6 

11.73 

1947 

341.4 

4.6 

23.7 

26.3 

54.6 

15.99 

1948 

337  .1 

4.8 

15.8 

31.0 

51.6 

15.31 

1949 

326.8 

4.3 

12.0 

23.0 

39 » 3 

12.03 

1950 

351.8 

5.9 

3.7 

26.5 

36.1 

10.26 

1951 

418.8 

7.3 

31.5 

28.3 

67  .1 

16.02 

1952 

411.5 

7.9 

24.7 

26.4 

59.0 

14.34 

1953 

406.2 

7.5 

14.4 

'26.0 

47  .9 

11.79 

1954 

401.1 

7.3 

17  .0 

24,3 

48.6 

12.12 

1955 

466 , 8 

10.8 

33  .6 

26.7 

71.1 

15.23 

1960-65 

(est.) 

455.0 

9.1 

19.1 

31.5 

59.7 

13.12 

Trends  and  Prospects  in  the  Deep- Water 
Commerce  of  the  North  Carolina  Ports 

During  the  past  ten  years,  the  deep-water  commerce  of  the  North  Carolina 

ports  has  amounted  to  as  little  as  3.88%  of  the  deep-water  commerce  of  the  Hampton 

Roads  and  South  Atlantic  Ports  (1947)^  and  to  as  much  as  9%  (1950).     In  1955  „  it 

amounted  to  5.21%_,,  the  lowest  share  for  which  the  North  Carolina  ports  had  accounted 

since  1948.    The  data  are  as  follows: 
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Actual  and  Estimated  Foreign  and  Coastwise  Trade  of  the  North  Carolina  Ports 
In  Relation  to  Totals  for  the  Hampton  Roads  and  South  Atlantic  Ports 


(thousands  of  short  tons) 


North  Carolina  Ports 


Year 

Hampton  Roads 

and  South 
Atlantic  Ports 

Imports 

Exports 

Coastwise 

Amount 

Total 

%  of  Hampton  Roads  & 
South  Atlantic  Ports 

1946 

33,654.8 

73.3 

53.8 

1,745.2 

1,872.3 

5.56 

1947 

54,696.0 

91.7 

18.1 

2,009.8 

2,119.6 

3.88 

1948 

51,593.9 

173.8 

34.8 

2,152.3 

2,360.9 

4.58 

1949 

39,301.7 

131.9 

27.8 

2,212.9 

2,372.6 

6.04 

1950 

36,098.7 

310.2 

21.1 

2,918.1 

3,249.4 

9.00 

1951 

67,069.2 

331.8 

31.5 

3,227 .0 

3,590.3 

5.35 

1952 

59,040.2 

375.4 

7.4 

2,805.8 

3,188.6 

5.40 

1953 

47,933.9 

333.7 

25.0 

2,901.8 

3,265.5 

6.81 

1954 

48,576.9 

421.7 

34.8 

2,694.4 

3,200.9 

6.59 

1955 

71,049.3 

483 . 2 

217  .1 

3,001 ,2 

3,701 .5 

5  .21 

1960- 

•65 

(est . 

)  59,700.0 

1 , 000 . 0 

400.0 

3 , 500 . 0 

4 , 900 . 0 

8.21 

It  has  been  pointed  out  previously  that  the  share  of  the  North  Carolina 


ports  in  the  deep-water  commerce  of  the  Hampton  Roads  and  South  Atlantic  Ports 
is  not  commensurate  with  the  economic  importance  and  the  traffic-generating  power 
of  North  Carolina.     This  is  further  indicated  by  a  comparison  of  the  share  of 
each  of  the  South  Atlantic  Coastal  States  and  Virginia  in  the  total  population 
of  the  South  Atlantic  Coastal  States  and  Virginia,  in  their  total  value  added 
by  manufacture,  in  their  total  value  of  agricultural  products  sold,  and  in  their 
total  deep-water  tonnage.     These  data  are  as  follows: 


Percent  of  5-State  Totals 


State 

Florida 
Georgia 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Virginia 


Population 
(1950) 

17.6 
21 .9 
25.9 
13.5 
21.1 


Value  Added 
(1953) 

0.6 
21.5 
31.6 
14.7 
22.6 


Value  of  Agric. 
Prods .Sold(1950) 

18,9 
20.9 
31.0 
11.9 
17.3 


Deep-Water 
Tonnage-1954 

16.9 

7.2 

6.6 

6.6 
62.7 
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It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  tabulation  that  Florida's  share  of  the 
deep-water  tonnage  of  the  Hampton  Roads  and  South  Atlantic  ports  is  about  the 
same  as  its  share  of  the  three  economic  factors;  that  Georgia's  share  of  the 
tonnage  is  approximately  1/3  what  it  might  expect  on  the  basis  of  economic 
factors;  that  South  Carolina's  share  is  about  1/2  what  it  might  expect  on  the 
basis  of  economic  factors;  that  Virginia's  share  is  perhaps  three  times  what 
it  might  expect  on  the  basis  of  economic  factors;  while  North  Carolina's  share 
is  only  1/5  to  1/4  of  what  it  might  expect  on  the  basis  of  economic  factors. 

These  data  simply  confirm  again  the  fact  that  North  Carolina's  available 
deep-water  tonnage  is  not  moving  in  any  substantial  volume  through  its  own  ports . 
Typically,  tonnage  will  use  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  port  at  which  ade- 
quate services  and  facilities  are  available „    This  reflects  the  fact  that  over 
the  long  run  inland  transportation  costs  will  be  less  to  or  from  the  nearest 
port;  and  that,  as  a  result,  tonnage  will  seek  the  nearest  port  to  its  inland 
origin  or  destination,  other  factors  being  equal.     It  can  only  be  concluded 
that  in  the  case  of  the  North  Carolina  ports  today,  other  factors  are  not  equal. 
And  that,  as  a  result,  North  Carolina  tonnage  inbound  and  outbound,  coastwise 
and  foreign,  is  moving  through  more  distant  ports  with  higher  inland  transporta- 
tion costs  to  North  Carolina  shippers  and  receivers  than  would  be  required  if 
adequate  facilities  and  services  were  available  at  the  State's  own  ports. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  State's  economy,  it  is  important,  therefore,  to 
arrive  at  a  reasonable  determination  as  to  the  deep-water  tonnage  which  is  avail- 
able to  adequate  services  and  facilities  at  the  State's  ports,  and  to  gear  the 
State's  program  of  further  port  development  to  the  accommodation  of  such  a  vol- 
ume of  tonnage. 

It  must  be  recognized,  of  course,  that  changes  in  port  patterns  and  inland 
routing  patterns  do  not  come  about  overnight.    Far  more  shippers  and  receivers 
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of  deep-water  freight  are  motivated  in  their  routings  by  tradition,  friendship 
and  lethargy,  than  by  a  continuing  attention  to  the  most  economical  routings. 
Even  shippers  and  receivers  who  recognize  the  inherent  economy  in  the  use  of 
North  Carolina  ports  will  find  it  difficult  to  route  freight  through  them  in 
the  absence  of  a  wider  variety  and  a  greater  frequency  in  shipping  services, 
and  possibly  in  the  absence  of  additional  physical  installations .     It  is  impor- 
tant, therefore,  in  setting  a  goal  for  the  next  six  years  to  recognize  that  the 
total  available  traffic  can  be  developed  only  over  a  much  longer  period  of  time. 
The  problem, .  therefore,  is  to  set  a  short-range  goal  for  needed  immediate 
physical  development  in  line  with  volume  reasonably  attainable  over  the  next 
six  years,  and  a  long-range  goal  geared  to  ultimate  requirements  whose  immediate 
use  would  be  only  as  a  guide  to  land  acquisition  and  reservation  against  future 
needs . 

To  this  end,  reference  is  again  made  to  the  tabulation  above  showing  each 
South  Atlantic  Coastal  State's  share  of  their  total  population,  value  added  by 
manufacture,  and  value  of  agricultural  products  sold.    Each  of  these  factors 
is  directly  related  to  the  generation  of  export  and  import  trade.  Population 
reflects  the  relative  importance  of  the  states  in  terms  of  consumer  demand  for 
imported  foodstuffs  and  other  consumers  goods  moving  in  foreign  and  coastwise 
trade.    The  value  added  by  manufacture  reflects  the  relative  importance  of  the 
states  in  terms  of  demand  for  water-borne  materials  and  supplies  for  industry, 
and  also  in  terms  of  production  of  manufactured  goods  for  export.     The  value  of 
agricultural  products  sold  reflects  both  the  relative  demand  of  agriculture  in 
the  various  states  for  imported  fertilizer  material,  and  the  relative  supply  of 
agricultural  products  moving  into  foreign  trade,  including  in  the  case  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  a  very  substantial  volume  of  unmanufactured  tobacco. 
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A  review  of  this  tabulation  brings  out  that  among  Virginia  and  the  South 
Atlantic  Coastal  States,  North  Carolina  accounts  for  25.9%  of  the  population, 
31.6%  of  the  value  added  by  manuf acture,  and  31.0%  of  the  value  of  agricultural 
products  sold.    Against  this,  it  accounted  in  1954  for  only  6.6%  of  the  deep- 
water  tonnage.    Given  adequate  port  facilities  and  services,  it  would  be  reason- 
able to  expect,  over  the  long  run,  to  find  North  Carolina  accounting  for  somewhere 
between  20%  and  30%  of  the  deep-water  trade  of  Virginia  and  of  the  South  Atlantic 
Coastal  States.    For  planning  purposes,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  use  257o 
as  a  basis  for  long-range  planning,  including  near-term  acquisition  of  land  for 
ultimate  development. 

From  the  standpoint  of  a  short-term  program  such  as  the  6-year  development 
program  here  under  consideration,  a  more  modest  basis  must  be  adopted  in  order 
to  be  realistic.     Somewhere  in  the  range  of  10%  to  15%  of  the  deep-water  trade 
of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Hampton  Roads  ports  would  seem  to  be  about  the  reason- 
able basis  for  a  strong  program  over  the  next  six  years.     For  planning  purposes, 
therefore,  a  12.5%  participation  in  this  trade  for  the  North  Carolina  ports  has 
been  used  as  the  determinant  of  space  and  facility  requirements. 

This  estimating  factor  has  to  be  applied  separately  to  prospective  import 
trade,  prospective  export  trade,  and  prospective  coastwise  trade.    This  is  be- 
cause it  is  essential  to  exclude  from  the  bases  against  which  it  is  applied  any 
major  increment  of  trade  not  reasonably  available  to  the  North  Carolina  ports. 
The  coal  movement  through  Norfolk  and  Newport  News  is  one  example.     To  the  ex- 
tent that  such  elements  are  found  in  the  forward  estimates  for  either  import, 
export  or  coastwise  trade,  they  will  need  to  be  eliminated  before  application 
of  the  estimating  factor  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  traffic  actually 
available  to  the  North  Carolina  ports. 
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With  respect  to  import  trade,  the  North  Carolina  ports  have  shown  a  more 
than  five-fold  increase  in  volume  since  1947 ,  with  their  share  of  the  Hampton 
Roads  and  South  Atlantic  ports  import  tonnage  increasing  from  1.98%  in  1947  to 
4.47%  in  1955.    This  percentage  has  varied  within  a  relatively  narrow  range  over 
the  past  six  years,  with  a  low  of  4.47%  in  1955  and  a  high  of  5.78%  in  1954.  The 
data  are  as  follows: 

Import  Trade  of  the  North  Carolina  Ports 
In  Relation  to  Hampton  Roads  and  South  Atlantic  Ports 
(thousands  of  short  tons) 

 North  Carolina  Ports  

Hampton  Roads  and  %  of  Hampton  Roads  and 


Year 

South  Atlantic  Ports 

Amount 

South  Atlanti< 

1946 

4,519.5 

73.3 

1.62 

1947 

4,628.1 

91.7 

1.98 

1948 

4,815.5 

173.8 

3.61 

1949 

4,253.3 

131.9 

3.10 

1950 

5,931 .0 

310.2 

5.23 

1951 

7,324.6 

331.8 

4.53 

1952 

7,920.8 

375.4 

4.74 

1953 

7,471.1 

338.7 

4.53 

1954 

7,297.6 

421.7 

5.78 

1955 

10,818.2 

483.2 

4.47 

1960-65 

(esti)  9,100.0 

1,000.0 

11.00 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  annual  deep-water  import  tonnage  estimated 
for  the  Hampton  Roads  and  South  Atlantic  ports  during  the  1960-1965  period  was 
9,100,000  tons.    Before  application  of  the  12.5%  estimating  factor  for  the  North 
Carolina  ports,  a  review  was  made  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  this  esti- 
mated total  might  include  increments  of  trade  not  reasonably  available  to  the 
North  Carolina  ports.    For  this  purpose  the  composition  of  trade  at  each  of  the 
major  Hampton  Roads  and  South  Atlantic  ports  was  reviewed  for  the  four  year  period 
1952-1955,  inclusive.    Tabulations  of  this  type  are  given  for  Charleston, 
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Newport  News  and  Norfolk  in  Exhibits  16-18  inclusive,  which  appear  on  Pages 
75     to  77  ,  inclusive,,    On  the  basis  of  this  analysis,  it  was  determined  that 
a  reasonable  average  annual  import  volume  for  the  years  1960-1965  against  which 
to  apply  the  estimating  factor  for  the  North  Carolina  ports  would  be  8,000,000 
tons,  thus  giving  estimated  available  annual  imports  for  the  North  Carolina  ports 
in  the  1960-1965  period  of  1,000,000  tons  as  shown  in  the  tabulation  above. 

Export  trade  has  moved  through  the  North  Carolina  ports  in  much  lower  vol- 
ume than  import  trade,  ranging  from  a  low  of  7,400  tons  in  1953  to  a  high  of 
217,000  tons  in  1955.     While  the  1955  export  volume  at  North  Carolina  ports  was 
more  than  2-1/2  times  the  1954  volume,  and  this,  in  turn,  was  more  than  3  times 
the  1953  volume,  these  recent  increases  reflect  almost  entirely  the  recent  in- 
creases in  the  export  of  scrap  iron  through  Wilmington.    Even  with  these  increases, 
the  share  of  the  North  Carolina  ports  in  the  export  tonnage  of  the  Hampton  Roads 
and  South  Atlantic  ports  amounted  in  1955  to  only  0.65%.    The  data  are  as  follows: 

Export  Trade  of  the  North  Carolina  Ports 
In  Relation  to  Hampton  Roads  and  South  Atlantic  Ports 
(thousands  of  short  tons) 

North  Carolina  Ports 


Year 

Hampton  Roads  and 
South  Atlantic  Ports 

Amount 

%  of  Hampton  Roads  and 
South  Atlantic  Ports 

1946 

8,947.4 

53.8 

0,60 

1947 

23,721 .1 

18.1 

0.08 

1948 

15,751 .7 

34.8 

0.22 

1949 

12,003.7 

27.8 

0.23 

1950 

3,650.9 

21.1 

0.58 

1951 

31,470.9 

31.5 

0.10 

1952 

24,672.8 

7.4 

0.03 

1953 

14,423.9 

25.0 

0.17 

1954 

16,973.3 

34.8 

0.50 

1955 

33,568.4 

217,1 

0.65 

1960-65(est.)  19,100.0 

400.0 

2.09 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  the  annual  deep-water  export  tonnage  estimated 
for  the  Hampton  Roads  and  South  Atlantic  ports  in  the  1960-65  period  was 
19,100,000  tons.    Here,  again,  before  application  of  the  12.5%  estimating  factor 
for  the  North  Carolina  ports,  a  review  was  made  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
this  estimated  volume  might  include  increments  not  reasonably  available  to  the 
North  Carolina  ports.    Adjustment  of  this  base  for  the  heavy  volume  of  coal  ex- 
ports through  Newport  News  and  Norfolk,  and  for  the  heavy  volume  of  grain  exports 
through  Norfolk,  gives  an  estimating  base  of  approximately  3,200,000  tons  against 
which  to  apply  the  12.5%  estimating  factor.    This  gives  an  estimated  annual  ex- 
port volume  at  the  North  Carolina  ports  in  the  1960-65  period  of  400,000  tons. 

With  respect  to  coastwise  trade  at  the  North  Carolina  ports,  there  has  been 
a  steady  increase  in  annual  volume  from  1946  through  1951,  followed  by  variations 
within  a  relatively  narrow  range  corresponding  roughly  to  changes  in  the  total 
volume  reported  by  the  Hampton  Roads  and  South  Atlantic  ports  as  a  group.  Rela- 
tive to  the  coastwise  trade  for  the  group  as  a  whole,  the  share  of  the  North 
Carolina  ports  has  ranged  during  the  past  10  years  from  6.94%  in  1948  to  11.41% 

in  1951,  with  11.26%  in  1955.     The  data  are  as  follows: 

Coastwise  Trade  of  the  North  Carolina  Ports 
In  Relation  to  Hampton  Roads  and  South  Atlantic  Ports 
(thousands  of  short  tons) 

North  Carolina  Ports 


Hampton  Roads  and  %  of  Hampton  Roads  and 


Year 

South 

Atlantic  Ports 

Amount 

South  Atlantic  Ports 

1946 

20,188.9 

1,745.2 

8.64 

1947 

26,346.8 

2,009.8 

7.63 

1948 

31,026.7 

2,152.3 

6.94 

1949 

23,044.7 

2,212.9 

9.60 

1950 

26,516.8 

2,918.1 

11.00 

1951 

28,273.7 

3,227.0 

11.41 

1952 

26,446.6 

2,805.8 

10.61 

1953 

26,038.9 

2,901.8 

11.14 

1954 

24,306.0 

2,694.4 

11.09 

1955 

26,662.7 

3,001.2 

11.26 

I960- 

-65(est.) 

31,500.0 

3,500.0 

11.10 

t 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  the  estimated  total  coastwise  tonnage  for  the 
Hampton  Roads  and  South  Atlantic  ports  as  a  group  during  the  1960-1965  period 
was  31,500,000  tons.    A  review  of  the  composition  of  trade  at  the  major  North 
Atlantic  ports  during  the  past  four  years  indicates  that  a  fair  basis  for  appli- 
cation of  the  12.5%  estimating  factor  for  the  North  Carolina  ports  would  be 
24,000,000  tons.    This  would  give  an  estimated  annual  coastwise  trade  at  the 
North  Carolina  ports  in  the  1960-1965  period  of  3,000,000  tons,  approximately 
the  same  volume  as  in  1955.     Since  this  volume  was  exceeded  in  both  1951  and 
1955,  it  would  be  wise  to  allow  a  margin  above  the  estimate  to  reflect  the  appar- 
ent above-average  generating  power  of  the  North  Carolina  ports  for  coastwise 
traffic.    Consequently,  an  estimate  of  3,500,000  tons  has  been  used  in  the  above 
tabulation  for  the  available  coastwise  trade  at  the  North  Carolina  ports  in  the 
1960-1965  period. 

In  summary,  the  estimated  deep-water  tonnage  adopted  for  planning  purposes 
for  the  period  1960-1965  at  the  North  Carolina  ports  is  as  follows: 

Imports  1,000,000  tons 

Exports  400,000  tons 

Coastwise  3,500,000  tons 

Total  4,900,000  tons 

The  prospective  distribution  of  these  estimated  deep-water  tonnages  as  between 
the  North  Carolina  port  locations  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 
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Composition  of  Deep-Water  Trade  at  Charleston 
1952  -  1955 
(short  tons) 
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BULK  CARGO 


Year  and  Item 
O) 

1955 

Imports 
Exports 

Coastwise  receipts 
Coastwise  shipments 

Total 


(2) 


1,333,013 
413,456 

1,997,579 
157,003 

3,901,051 


General 

Cargo 
~~ (3) 


217,549 
260,534 
112,974 
28,646 

619,703 


(4) 


Soybeans 
~~ (5) 


(6) 


Petroleum 
Products 


1,816,542 
123,348 


2,864,434 


Molasses 

etc . 
~ (8) 


Gypsum 
Sulphur 
(9) 


(10) 


bcrap 
Iron 
(11) 


Fertilizer 
Materials 
(12) 


22                ..  75,081  ..  114,782 

116                ..  ..  139,682  13,124 

45,621  ..  ..  11,700 

21                 ..  ..  ..  4,988 

159        45,621  75,081  139,682  144,594 


Coal  Tar 
Products 
(13) 


1,035 
10,742 

11,777 


Total  Bulk 


(14) 


1,115,464 
152,922 

1,884,605 
128,357 

3,281 ,348 


(15) 


83.7 
37.0 
94.3 
81.8 

84.1 


1954 

Imports  1,112,331  207,553 

Exports  239,926  175,202 

Coastwise  receipts  1,545,940  38,493 

Coastwise  shipments  151,823  24,463 

Total  3,050,020  445,711 


1,460,838 
114,526 

2,304,524 


17 
79 


46,072 

32,273 


188         32,273  46,072 


125,682 
17,813 
5,832 
12,742 

162 ,069 


3,847 
8,504 

12,351 


904,778 
64,724 
1,507,447 
127,360 

2,604,309 


81.3 
27.0 
97.5 
83.9 

85.4 


1953 

Imports 
Exports 

Coastwise  receipts 
Coastwise  shipments 

Total 

1952 

Imports 
Exports 

Coastwise  receipts 
Coastwise  shipments 

Total 


1,309,174 
177,412 

1,991,496 
123,247 

3,601,329 


1,249,256 
490,742 

1,878,948 
135,565 

3,754  ,511 


204,172 
164,763 
98,919 
20,167 

488,021 


169,184 
124,698 
81,989 
28,124 

403,995 


344 , 350 


344,350 


1,817,346 
88,273 


2,722,893 


1,727,908 
93,539 

2 ,632 ,458 


107,299 

110 

58,152  5,712 

56 

166        58,152  113,011 


241 
34 


60,157 


92  ,033 


50 


166,286 
12,489 
8,195 
14,751 


275        60,157  92,033 


50  201,721 


165,805 
21,453 
5,710 
13,585 

206,553 


14,143 
3,172 


11,223 

3,184 
283 


1,105,002 
12,649 
1,892,577 
103,080 


17,315  3,113,308 


1,080,072 
366,044 

1,796,959 
107,441 


84.4 
7.1 

95.0 
83.6 

86.4 


86.5 
74  .6 
95.6 
79.3 


14,690  3,350,516 
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1952  -  1955 
(short  tons) 
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C  A  K  G  O 


Year  and  Item 
(T) 

1955 

Imports 
Exports 

Coastwise  receipts 
Coastwise  shipments 

Total 

1954 

Imports 
Exports 

Coastwise  receipts 
Coastwise  shipments 

Total 

1953 

Imports 
Exports 

Coastwise  receipts 
Coastwise  shipments 

Total 

195£ 

Imports 
Exports 

Coastwise  receipts 
Coastwise  shipments 

Total 


(2) 


1,377,138 
15,172,499 
49,706 
3,456,315 

20,055,658 


518,363 
6,672,383 
156 

3,411,056 
10,601,958 


553,184 
6,608,624 
5,592 
4,481,210 

11 ,648,610 


321,191 
12,006,767 
343 

4,634,740 
16,963,041 


General 
Cargo 
(3) 


117,488 
392,255 


16,996 
526,739 


63,408 
250  ,769 
156 
1,015 

315 ,348 


126,280 
262,683 


5,047 
394 ,010 


81,744 
221,527 
343 
3,884 

307,497 


Bulk 
Grain 

1W 


Soybeans 
(5) 


(6) 


Petroleum 
Products 
(7) 


Molasses 
etc , 


3  ..  ..  322,062 

1,207  14,775,983 

49,706 

157  3,439,162 
3  1,364     18,215,145  371,768 

840  1,893  6,393,058 

3,410,041 
840  1,893  9,803,099 

4,679  6,316,149 
4,476,163 
4,679  10,792,312 

285  2,241     11,782,574  1 

4,630,856 

285  2,241     16,413,430  1 


(8) 


Gypsum 
Sulphur 
(9) 


(10) 


426,720 
5,592 

432,312 

238,781 


acrap 
Iron 
(11) 


Fertilizer 
Materials 
(12) 


724 
3,054 


Coul  Tar 
Products 
(13) 


To  Lai  Bulk 


454,405  ..  550 

10  1,904  23,909 


454,415  1,904 


184 
25,113 


(14) 


1,259,650 
14,780,244 
49,706 
3,439,319 

19,528,919 


454,955 
6,421,614 

3,410,041 

10,286,610 


426,904 
6,345,941 
5,592 
4,476,163 

11,254,600 


239,447 
11,785,241 

4,630,856 

16 ,655 ,544 


(15) 


91 .5 
97.4 
100.0 
99.5 

97.4 


87.8 
96.2 


100.0 
97.0 


77.2 
96.0 
100.0 
99.9 

96.6 


74.5 
98.2 


99.9 
98.2 
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Composition  of  Deep-Water  Trade  at  Norfolk  Exhibit  18 

—  ~  Page  1  of  1 

1952  -  1955 

(short  tons) 

BULK  CARGO 


General  Bulk  Petroleum        Molasses        Gypsum  Scrap  Fertilizer  Coal  Tar  Total  Bulk 


Year  and  Item 

Total 

Cargo 

Grain 

Soybeans 

Coal 

Products 

etc . 

Sulphur 

Ores 

Iron 

Materials 

Products 

Amount 

Perce nl 

(1) 

(2) 

~~ 73) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(100- 

(11) 

(12) 

( 1 37  ~ 

(14) 

1955 

Imports 

3,050,252 

379,394 

1 

,875 

,062 

22,481 

480,348 

117,137 

167 

,043 

8,787 

2 

,670 

,858 

87.6 

Exports 

16 ,288, 960 

384 ,938 

882,396 

239,622 

14 

,653,470 

21 

402 

15 

106  761 

21; 

,335 

15 

,904 

,022 

97  . 6 

Coastwise 

receipts 

5,483,735 

162,500 

5 

,016 

,333 

9,640 

56,528 

237 

,062 

4,762 

5 

,321 

,235 

97.0 

Coastwise 

shipments 

4,580,489 

76,154 

1,096 

4 

,491,220 

11 

,591 

5 

27 

396 

4 

,504 

,335 

98.3 

Total 

29,403,436 

1,002,986 

882 , 396 

240,718 

19 

,144,690 

6 

,903 

,007 

32,528 

536,891 

117,164 

106,761 

425 

,836 

13,549 

28 

,400 

,450 

96.6 

1954 

Imports 

2,144,071 

279,490 

1 

,287 

,360 

18,345 

292,976 

78,025 

180 

,541 

7,334 

1 

,864 

,581 

87.0 

Exports 

O    7R7  QQQ 
O,  (Of  ,3*7>7 

412  679 

175  003 

7 

,858,807 

69 

59,835 

30 

,712 

3 

,537 

,105 

97  1 

Coastwise 

receipts 

4,936,861 

117,307 

4 

,544 

,715 

7,417 

46,143 

2,000 

206 

,975 

12,304 

4 

,819 

,554 

97.6 

Coastwise 

shipments 

3,909,867 

75,536 

972 

3 

,828,565 

289 

2 

,681 

1,824 

3 

,834 

,331 

98.1 

Total 

19,778,798 

723,227 

412,679 

175,975 

11 

,687,372 

5 

,832 

,364 

25,831 

339,119 

78,025 

61,835 

420 

,909 

21,462 

19 

,055 

,571 

96.3 

1953 

Imports 

2,320,378 

320,324 

1 

,244 

,315 

24,235 

306,597 

161,219 

249 

,320 

14,368 

2 

,000 

,054 

86.2 

Exports 

6,880,581 

272,441 

403,291 

122,367 

6 

,081,864 

31 

293 

294 

6 

,608 

,140 

96.0 

Coastwise 

receipts 

4,891,175 

154,015 

4 

,427 

,654 

5,259 

56,226 

48 

242 

,106 

5,867 

4 

,737 

,160 

96.9 

Coastwise 

shipments 

4,344,219 

69,567 

842 

4 

,273,463 

286 

11 

50 

4 

,274 

,652 

98.4 

Total 

18,436,353 

816,313 

403,291 

123,209 

10 

,355,327 

5 

,672 

,255 

29,536 

362,823 

161,219 

341 

491 . 

,770 

20,235 

17. 

,620 

,040 

95.6 

1952 

Imports 

2,690,695 

261,161 

1 

,751 

,796 

11,215 

292,882 

185,346 

176; 

,998 

11,297 

2, 

,429 

,534 

90.3 

Exports 

11,198,624 

238,893 

226,665 

80,283 

10 

,652,294 

29 

56 

433 

10; 

,959, 

,731 

97.9 

Coastwise 

receipts 

4,994,637 

178,702 

4. 

,497 

,669 

4,931 

38,175 

270, 

,400 

4,760 

4; 

,815] 

,935 

96.4 

Coastwise 

shipments 

5,656,248 

70,023 

2,830 

670 

5 

,572,311 

1 

,914 

46 

2, 

,454 

5, 

,586; 

,225 

98.8 

Total 

24,540,204 

748,750 

229,495 

80,953 

16 

,224,605 

6 

,257 

,408 

16,248 

331,057 

185,346 

450, 

285 

16,057 

23, 

.791, 

,454 

96.9 
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VI .     Prospective  Deep-Water  Commerce  of  Each  State  Port  Location 

The  North  Carolina  State  Port  Authority  has  the  statutory  obligation  as  set 

forth  in  its  Creative  Act, 

"To  develop  and  improve  the  harbors  or  seaports  at  Wilmington, 
Morehead  City,  and  Southport,  North  Carolina,  and  such  other  places 
as  they  may  deem  feasible  for  the  more  expeditious  and  efficient 
handling  of  water-borne  commerce  from  and  to  any  part  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  and  other  states  and  foreign  countries;" 

Of  the  three  coastal  cities  named  specifically  in  this  Act,  marine  terminal 
facilities  have  been  acquired  as  well  as  constructed  by  the  State  Ports  Authority 
at  both  Morehead  City  and  Wilmington.    Thus  far,  however,  the  Authority  has  not 
been  active  at  Southport .    One  of  the  matters  given  careful  consideration  in 
connection  with  this  study  was  whether  the  deep-water  commerce  estimated  to  be 
available  to  the  North  Carolina  ports  as  a  group  in  the  1960-65  period  should  rea- 
sonably be  allocated  to  one,  two  or  all  three  of  these  port  locations.    Only  then 
can  a  proper  allocation  of  available  tonnage  be  made. 

An  examination  of  the  experience  in  the  State  of  Virginia  and  other  South 
Atlantic  Coastal  States  is  helpful  in  considering  this  problem.    The  percentage 
distribution  of  deep-water  commerce  among  the  ports  in  each  of  these  states  in  the 
year  1955  was  as  follows: 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Deep-Water  Tonnage 


State 

-First  Port  or  Group 

lSecond  DorlLorr 

Group 

All  Other 

Name 

%• 

Name 

% 

% 

Virginia 

Hampton  Roads 

97.0 

Lower  Potomac 

1.5 

1.5 

North  Carolina 

Wilmington 

90.0 

Morehead  City 

3,4 

1.6 

South  Carolina 

Charleston 

97.1 

Georgetown 

2.9 

0.0 

Georgia 

S  avannah 

99.9 

Beaumont 

0.1 

0.0 

Florida 

Jacksonville 

47.3 

Pt.  Everglades 

30.4 

22.3 

Except  for  Florida  with  a  longer  coastline  on  the  Atlantic  than  any  two  of 
the  other  states,  90%  or  more  of  the  deep-water  commerce  concentrated  in  1955  at  a 
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single  port  or  port  group.    The  record  argues  that  concentration  of  port  develop- 
ment in  a  limited  number  of  locations  is  the  typical  pattern  in  the  coastal  area  of 
which  North  Carolina  is  a  part.     In  the  absence  of  other  controlling  factors ,  it 
should  be  concluded  that  the  funds  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  would  be  better 
expended  and  its  industry  better  assisted  if  there  were  a  maximum  degree  of  con- 
centration in  the  development  effort.    To  do  otherwise  would  not  appear  feasible 
in  the  light  of  experience  in  other  coastal  states,  and  this  is  the  primary  test 
established  by  the  Authority's  Creative  Act. 

Were  this  study  being  undertaken  prior  to  any  port  development  by  the 
Authority,  the  most  searching  analysis  would  be  recommended  prior  to  embarking  at 
development  effort  at  more  than  one  port  in  the  state.     In  view  of  the  fact  that 
substantial  investment  has  already  been  made  in  two  ports,  it  would  not  appear 
reasonable  to  argue  for  such  a  reinvestigation  at  this  time.    Accordingly,  it  is 
concluded  that  consideration  must  be  given  at  least  to  Morehead  City  and  to 
Wilmington  from  the  standpoint  of  the  prospective  inter-port  distribution  of  the 
deep-water  tonnage  considered  available  to  North  Carolina  ports. 

The  matter  of  port  development  at  SOuthport  is  one,  however,  which  can  be 
approached  objectively,  no  state  investment  having  been  made  in  marine  tev-.^aa.! 
facilities  at  this  port.    The  existing  facilities  at  the  port  and  the  character  of 
its  existing  water-borne  commerce  have  been  discussed  in  Chapter  III.     In  that 
discussion,  no  justification  was  found  for  expecting  or  seeking  to  induce  the  de- 
velopment of  deep-water  trade  at  Southport.    One  of  the  principal  difficulties  at 
Southport  is  the  complete  absence  of  any  basic  market  for  water-borne  trade  in 
the  port  city  itself.    With  a  1950  population  of  only  1,748,  it  is  located  in  a 
county  which  had  a  1950  population  of  only  19,238,  the  72nd  county  in  population 
of  a  total  of  100  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.    For  comparison,  Carteret,  the 
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county  in  which  the  Port  of  Morehead  City  is  located,  ranked  63rd  among  the  100 
counties  of  the  State,  and  New  Hanover,  the  county  in  which  the  Port  of 
Wilmington  is  located,  ranked  18th  in  population  among  the  100  counties  of  the 
State.    These  rankings,  compared  with  rankings  with  other  significant  economic 
indicators,  are  as  follows: 

Rank  Among  100  North  Carolina  Counties  


Brunswick  Carteret  New  Hanover 

  I  terns   (Southport )      (Morehead  City)  (Wilmington) 

Population  -  1950           ~  72  63  18 

Population/square  mile  96  75  4 

Value  Added  by  mfr.  56  64  25 

Retail  Sales  85  61  8 

Wholesale  Sales  85  45  6 


On  all  of  the  above  factors  but  one  Brunswick  County,  which  includes  South- 
port,  ranks  lower  than  Carteret  County,  which  includes  Morehead  City,  and  Carter- 
et County,  in  turn,  ranks  very  considerably  lower  than  New  Hanover  County,  which 
includes  Wilmington.     With  only  8.4%  of  the  State's  deep-water  commerce  attracted 
to  Morehead  City  even  with  a  substantial  investment  by  the  State  in  modern  marine 
terminal  facilities,  it  is  not  considered  that  the  development  of  marine  terminal 
facilities  at  Southport  for  the  accommodation  of  deep-water  commerce  would  be 
feasible  or  desirable. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  a  substantial  volume  of  traffic  moves  past 
Southport  on  the  Atlantic  Intracoastal  Waterway  which  might  well  provide  a  basis 
for  the  development  of  the  port  for  the  accommodation  of  this  type  of  traffic.  In 
1955,  for  example,  the  tonnage  on  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  at  North  Carolina 
amounted  to  approximately  1,800,000  tons,  of  which  approximately  1,500,000  tons 
was  through  traffic  and  approximately  300,000  tons  originated  or  terminated  within 
the  State.    There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  traffic  might  be  turned  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Southport: 
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1.  If  there  be  any  substantial  volume  of  such  traffic  originating  or 
terminating  in  southern  North  Carolina  or  northern  South  Carolina 
which  could  be  served  more  effectively  through  Southport  than 
through  ports  now  being  used,  there  is  a  potential  basis  for 
consideration  of  terminal  facilities  for  this  type  of  traffic  at 
Southport . 

2.  If  there  were  an  established  terminal  for  Intracoastal  Waterway 
traffic  at  Southport ,  it  would  enhance  to  some  extent  the 
community's  appeal  to  new  industry 

While  the  investigation  of  available  traffic  in  the  present  study  covered 
only  deep-water  traffic ,  it  is  felt  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  explore  the 
volume  of  barge  traffic  which  might  be  convenienced  by  a  terminal  at  Southport . 
It  is  not  considered,  however ,  that  there  is  sufficient  prima  facie  indication 
that  such  traffic  would  be  available  to  justify  the  recommendation  of  any 
facilities  at  Southport  at  the  present  time. 

With  substantial  waterfront  land  available  which  could  be  served  either  by 
barge  traffic  or  by  deep-water  vessels,  it  appears  that  Southport's  greatest 
opportunity  would  lie  in  attracting  water-based  industry  if  it  can  offer  the 
other  requirements  which  various  industries  would  need,-  particularly  reasonable 
supplies  of  industrial  water.     It  would  appear  that  Southport  could  progress  more 
rapidly  in  the  field  of  industrial  development  related  to  waterfront  locations 
than  in  the  field  of  common-carrier  marine  terminal  development.  Southport's 
appeal  as  an  industrial  location  will  be  further  strengthened  if  the  McLean  inter- 
ests exercise  their  option  on  waterfront  land  and  install  a  trailer-ferry  terminal 
at  Southport  which  would  give  direct  water  service  on  a  coastwise  basis  to  other 
South  Atlantic  ports  and  also  to  ports  in  the  North  Atlantic  range. 

In  view  of  the  facts  developed  as  discussed  above,  it  is  the  conclusion  of 
this  study  that  such  deep-water  tonnage  as  is  estimated  to  be  available  to  North 
Carolina  ports  in  the  1960-65  period  reasonably  should  be  considered  only  for  the 
existing  deep-water  ports  of  Morehead  City  and  Wilmington. 
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The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  determination  of  the 
prospective  distribution  during  the  1960-65  period  of  approximately  4,900,000  tons 
of  deep-water  cargo  as  between  the  ports  of  Morehead  City  and  Wilmington.  The 
actual  deep-water  tonnage  handled  by  the  two  ports  together  in  1955  by  type  of 
trade,  the  estimated  tonnage  during  the  1960-65  period,  and  the  estimated  increase 
are  as  follows: 

Tonnage  Through  Mor ehe ad  City  and  Wilmington 
1955~~  1960-65  Estimated 

Deep-Water  Trade  (Actual)  (Estimated)  Increase 

Imports  483,200  1,000,000  516,800 

Exports  217,100  400,000  182,900 

Coastwise  3,001,200  3,500,000  498,800 

Totals  3,701,500  4,900,000  1,198,500 

The  problem  is  not  one  simply  of  distributing  the  anticipated  increase.  This 

is  because  the  composition  of  trade  at  each  of  the  ports  has  been  undergoing 

fairly  substantial  change  during  the  past  few  years  as  shown  in  Exhibits  19  and 

20  which  appear  on  Pages  98  and  99  .     Consequently,  the  problem  of  distributing 

1960-65  forecasted  trade  as  between  the  ports  involves  judgements  as  to: 

1.  The  extent  to  which  existing  volume  in  various  commodities  and 
commodity  groups  will  be  maintained. 

2.  The  extent  and  nature  of  increased  volume. 

As  a  basis  for  these  determinations,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  in- 
land trade  areas  of  the  North  Carolina  State  ports,  and  the  inland  transportation 
available  to  them. 

The  U„  S.  Highways  serving  the  two  ports  are  shown  in  Exhibit  21  which 
appears  on  Page  100.   It  will  be  noted  from  this  exhibit  that  the  Port  of  Wilming- 
ton is  served  by  four  U.  S.  interstate  highways  including  both  north  and  south 
service  on  U.  S.  Route  17,  the  coastal  route  between  the  North  and  Florida.  This 
permits  service  to  Wilmington  as  an  en  route  stop  in  through  truck  service  north 
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and  south,  as  well  as  by  originating  and  terminating  trips  to  points  throughout 
the  North  and  South  Carol inas  and  to  the  North  and  South.     In  this  regard, 
Wilmington  is  situated  more  favorably  than  Morehead  City  which  is  east  of  the  main 
north-south  flow  of  truck  traffic  and  is  served  by  only  one  U.  S.  route. 

Wilmington  is  also  in  a  somewhat  more  advantageous  position  from  the  stand- 
point of  rail  service  than  the  port  of  Morehead  City,,  being  served  directly  by 
two  trunkline  railroads  (Atlantic  Coastline  and  Seaboard  Airline)  whereas  Morehead 
City  is  served  at  present  only  by  one  short-line  railroad  (Atlantic  and  East 
Carolina) ,  as  shown  in  Exhibit  22  which  appears  on  Page  101.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  reason  why  the  short-line  railroad  cannot  provide  adequate  servide  to  Morehead 
City,  but  field  investigation  disclosed  that  there  is  serious  question  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  existing  yards  to  support  a  heavy  movement  of  freight  through  this 
port.    A  proposal  by  the  Southern  Railway  Company  to  take  over  the  Atlantic  and 
East  Carolina  is  now  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.    Favorable  action 
on  tftis  proposal  would  bring  trunkline  rail  service  and  the  resources  of  a 
trunkline  railroad  directly  to  Morehead  City,  which  could  be  expected  to  be  of 
considerable  advantage  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  provision  of  needed  facili- 
ties,  and  also  from  the  standpoint  of  port  commerce  promotion. 

Obviously,  the  prospective  increases  in  deep-water  tonnage  at  the  North 
Carolina  ports  are  not  going  to  originate  and  terminate  primarily  in  the  port 
cities.    The  availability  of  the  rail  and  highway  connections  discussed  above 
will  be  an  important  element  in  stimulating  total  trade  and  also  an  element  in  the 
distribution  of  the  increased  trade  as  between  the  ports.     In  this  connection, 
however,  the  inland  rate  structure,  in  the  final  analysis,  will  be  controlling. 
To  that  end,  careful  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  inland  trade  territories 
available  on  the  basis  of  inland  rates  to  the  North  Carolina  ports.    The  inland 
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trade  territory  of  the  State  ports  is  divided  as  between; 

1.  Trade  territory  which  is  immediately  adjacent  to  the  State  ports 
in  North  Carolina  and  the  adjoining  four  states,  in  which  inland 
import  and  export  rates,  both  by  rail  and  by  truck,  are  lower 
than  or  equal  to  those  applicable  at  competitive  ports. 

2.  A  large  segment  of  territory  in  the  mid-west  extending  roughly 
from  Duluth,  Minnesota  south  almost  tc  Topeka,  Kansas;  thence 
east  and  south  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri  and  Louisville,  Kentucky; 
thence  north  and  west  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 
and  Duluth,  in  \tfiich  inland  import  and  export  rates  by  rail  are 
generally  equal  to  or  lower  than  those  applicable  at  cor   .  t 
itive  ports. 

With  respect  to  the  adjacent  territory,  Morehead  City  controls  a  portion  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  while  Wilmington  controls  a  much  larger 
portion  extending  to  the  northern,  eastern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the  State, 
and  is  competitive  with  other  ports  in  areas  in  four  adjoining  states. 

With  respect  to  the  mid-western  territory,  both  Morehead  City  and  Wilming- 
ton, along  with  other  South  Atlantic  ports,  enjoy  a  competitive  position  with 
North  Atlantic  ports  and  with  Gulf  ports. 

These  trade  territories,  based  on  class  100  Import  and  Export  rates,  are 
shown  in  Exhibits  23  and  24  which  appear  on  Pages  102  and  103. 

These  trade  territories  and  their  effect  on  the  future  water-borne  commerce 
of  each  of  the  State  Ports  will  be  discussed  seriatim. 

Midwestern    Trade  Territory  for  the  State  Ports . 

There  is  a  large  section  in  the  Midwest  comprising  all  or  part  of  ten  states 
in  which  Morehead  City  and  Wilmington,  along  with  other  South  Atlantic  ports, 
enjoy  a  competitive  position  with  North  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports.     These  states 
are  located  in  Western  Trunkline  and  Official  Territory,  and  existing  port 
differentials  between  the  two  territories  and  the  North  Atlantic,  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  ports  have  been  in  existence  for  many  years. 


The  degree  of  competitive  advantage  of  Morehead  City  and  Wilmington  in 
this  territory  varies.    There  are  seven  sub-areas  within  the  outer  perimeter, 
several  of  which  include  only  one  or  two  important  cities  within  a  state,  and 
port  relationships  in  each  sub-area  differs.     These  sub-areas,  as  parts  of  the 
State  ports  1  Midwestern  Trade  Territory,  are  also  shown  in  Exhibit  24  which 
appears  on  Page  103,  together  with  a  description  of  the  rate  status  in  each  sub- 
area.     In  every  sub-area  Morehead  City  and  Wilmington  have  a  rate  advantage  over 
the  North  Atlantic  ports  of  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  several  sub 
areas  they  have  a  rate  advantage  over  the  North  Atlantic  ports  of  Baltimore  and 
Norfolk.    But  where  such  advantages  are  held,  Morehead  City  and  Wilmington  are 
always  equaled  by  other  South  Atlantic  ports,  by  the  North  Atlantic  ports  of 
Baltimore  and  Norfolk  and/or  by  the  Gulf  ports. 

The  net  result  of  this  three-way  determination  of  rates  between  the  Sea- 
board ports  and  the  Midwest  territory  described  above  is  that  the  State  ports 
never  enjoy  more  than  equality  with  some  other  competitive  group  of  ports.     In  al 
most  every  instance  one  or  more  ports  in  each  group  has  more  frequent  and  more 
extensive  world  port  steamship  service  making  it  difficult  for  the  State  ports 
effectively  to  solicit  trade  from  the  areas  and  to  capitalize  on  rate  equality. 
The  various  categories  of  traffic  from  and/or  to  the  various  sub-areas  on  which 
applicable  rates  are  equal  as  between  Morehead  City,  Wilmington  and  another 
group  of  competitive  ports  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Sub-Area  No.  1:  Import  and  export  traffic  originating  from  or 
destined  to  countries  other  than  countries  in 
Europe,  Africa  or  the  East  Coast  of  South  America. 

Sub-Area  No.  2:     Import  traffic,  only,  originating  from  countries 

other  than  countries  in  Europe,  Africa  or  the  East 
Coast  of  South  America  „ 
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Sub-Area  No.  3:     Export  traffic,  only,  destined  to  countries  other 

than  countries  in  Europe,  Africa  and  the  East  Coast 
of  South  America. 

Sub-Area  No.  4:  Import  and  export  traffic  originating  from  or  des- 
tined to  all  countries  of  the  world. 

Sub-Area  No.  5:     Import  traffic,  only,  originating  from  all  countries 
of  the  world. 

Sub-Area  No.  6:  Import  and  export  traffic  originating  from  or  des- 
tined to  countries  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  East 
Coast  of  South  America. 

Sub-Area  No.  7i     Export  traffic,  only,  destined  to  countries  in  Europe, 
Africa  and  the  East  Coast  of  South  America. 

The  value  of  this  Midwestern  Trade  Territory  to  the  State  ports  as  a  gener- 
ator of  port  traffic  either  now  or  in  the  foreseeable  future  appears  very  limited. 
This  is  because: 

1.  The  rate  structure  between  the  territory  and  the  State  ports  varies 
throughout  the  territory  to  such  a  degree  as  to  limit  solicitation 
on  a  broad  basis. 

2.  With  no  liner  service  available  at  Morehead  City,  and  only  limited 
liner  service  available  at  Wilmington,  the  State  ports  would  be 
hard  pressed  to  compete  with  any  other  group  of  ports  on  a  basis 
of  equal  inland  rates . 

3.  Inland  rail  rates  between  most  of  the  territory  and  such  Great  Lakes 
ports  as  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Toledo  and  Cleveland,  which  were 
not  considered  at  all  in  the  comparison  of  rates  from  and  to  seaboard 
ports,  are  lower  than  import  and  export  rates  applicable  from  and  to 
any  group  of  seaboard  ports.     These  rates,  even  in  combination  with 
somewhat  higher  ocean  rates  than  those  applicable  from  seaboard 
ports,  are  now  attracting  shippers  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, and  other  Midwestern  States  to  the  import  and  export  of  goods 
through  the  present  limited  canal  system  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

4.  The  activation  in  1959  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  will  have  the 
effect  of  opening  the  Great  Lakes  ports  to  world-wide  shipping 
in  large,  fast  ocean-going  vessels.    At  that  time  large  foreign- 
flag  vessels  will  replace  the  present  small  vessels  now  operating 

in  foreign  trade  into  the  Lakes  and  it  is  expected  that  American  Flag 
vessels  will  also  enter  this  trade  under  subsidy.     In  fact,  on 
February  9,  1956,  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  announced 
the  designation  of  U.S.  Foreign  Trade  Route  No.  32  described  as  being 
"between  United  States  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence 
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River  and  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  (Republic  of),  Ireland, 
Atlantic  Europe  (Germany  to  the  northern  border  of  Portugal)  and 
Baltic-Scandinavian  ports".     It  was  stated  at  that  time  that 
"studies  are  being  continued,  and  it  is  expected  at  a  later  date, 
when  the  importance  of  other  routes  such  as  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Mediterranean ,  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Caribbean  have  been 
analyzed  and  determined,  that  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
possible  designation  of  such  trade  routes  as  9  essential' '!  With 
the  extension  of  shipping  into  the  Great  Lakes  toward  a  world- 
wide basis,  it  is  believed  reasonable  that  ocean  shipping  rates 
will  be  reduced  toward  the  level  of  existing  shipping  rates 
applicable  at  Atlantic  Coast  and  Gulf  ports „    Assuming  that  these 
ocean  rates  may  eventually  be  equalized,  it  follows  that  most  of 
this  Midwestern  territory  would  be  lost  even  on  a  domestic  scale 
of  rates  based  on  mileage. 

5.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  as  the  Great  Lakes  increase  in  importance 
with  the  opening  of  the  Seaway,  the  railroads  will  publish  import  - 
export  rates  to  the  various  Lake  Ports  which  will  tend  to  expand 
their  trade  territories  to  the  further  detriment  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  seaboard  ports . 

6.  Finally,  action  currently  being  taken  by  the  northeastern  railroads 
to  "equalize"  rates  to  and  from  the  Atlantic  coast  port  of  New 
York  and  ports  north  thereof  with  those  of  Baltimore  and  Norfolk 
would,  if  approved  by  the  I.C.C.,  reduce  rates  between  New  York  and 
a  number  of  Midwestern  states  in  some  cases  to  the  level  of  rates 
existing  between  Morehead  City  and  Wilmington  and  those  states. 
Involved  are  all  points  in  the  North  Carolina  State  Ports  Midwestern 
Trade  Territory  in  Indiana  and  to  a  limited  degree,  points  in 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin.    Tariffs  have  actually  been  filed  by  the 
northeastern  railroads  placing  New  York  on  a  parity  with  the 
Baltimore  group  of  ports.     The  railroads  serving  the  Baltimore  group 
countered  by  filing  rate  reductions  to  maintain  the  difference. 
Concurrently,  Trunkline  and  New  England  Territory  railroads  filed 
Fourth  Section  Application  No.  32204  with  the  Commission  asking 
relief . 

Following  protests  by  a  number  of  railroads  and  port  organizations 
serving  the  East  Coast,  the  Commission 's  Board  of  Suspensions  by 
an  order  in  I  and  S  No.  6615,  "Equalization  of  Rates  at  North 
Atlantic  Ports",  suspended  operation  of  the  protested  schedules 
until  February  9,  1957.    On  October  19,  1956  the  Commission  issued 
an  order  assigning  both  cases  (I  and  S  No.  6615  and  Fourth  Section 
Application  No.  32,204,  Import  and  Export  Rates  from  North 
Atlantic  Ports)  for  hearing  February  18,  1957,  with  a  further 
hearing  April  16,  1957.     Should  the  Commission  eventually  permit 
the  equalization  here  under  consideration,  the  South  Atlantic 
Ports  advantage  in  a  part  of  the  Midwest  would  suffer  by  the 
increased  competition. 
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7.    Finally,  analysis  of  the  inland  origins  and  destinations  of 
freight  being  handled  through  the  State  ports  confirms  that 
the  bulk  of  present  traffic  is  moving  to  or  from  adjacent 
trade  territory  rather  than  to  or  from  Midwestern  territory. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  felt  that  the  North  Carolina  State  ports  can 
expect  their  major  near-term  increases  to  be  in  tonnage  moving  to  and  from  their 
adjacent  Inland  Trade  Territory.    Full  realization  of  the  tonnage  potential  exist- 
ing in  this  territory,  largely  confined  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  will  bring 
with  it  the  steamship  service  which  will,  in  turn,  naturally  attract  some  trade 
from  the  various  areas  in  the  Midwestern  Trade  Territory.    The  measure  of  success 
of  the  State  Ports  Authority  during  the  next  few  years  in  attracting  additional 
tonnage  both  from  within  and  outside  the  State,  and  in  securing  much  more  exten- 
sive steamship  service  into  the  State  ports,  would  indicate  whether  or  not  an  in- 
tensive effort  in  the  Midwestern  Trade  Territory  were  justified  to  hold  traffic 
already  acquired  and  to  secure  additional  traffic.    This  effort  would  be  directed 
to  holding  and  securing  year-around  traffic  from  areas  most  susceptible  of 
advantageous  shipment  through  the  State  ports,  and  to  holding  and  securing  traffic 
from  the  more  distant  areas  for  shipment  during  the  winter  months  when,  for 
approximately  five  months,  the  Seaway  route  would  be  closed  by  ice  conditions. 

Adjacent  Inland  Trade  Territory  for  Morehead  City 

The  total  adjacent  inland  trade  territory  for  Morehead  City  is  located  in  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.     It  consists  of  a  total  of 
21  counties  in  the  State.    A  breakdown  of  these  21  counties  as  between  those  in 
which  Morehead  City  has  the  best  inland  rates  and  those  in  which  it  is  com- 
petitive is  as  follows: 
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Morehead  City  Trade  Territory 

Total  No.  Exclusive  Competitive 

of  Counties  Counties  Counties 

21  9  12 

From  or  to  points  in  all  or  a  major  part  of  each  of  the  nine  counties  desig- 
nated as  exclusive  territory,  the  Port  enjoys  inland  Class  100  rail  and/or  truck 
rates  which  are  lower  than  those  in  effect  between  those  points  and  any  other 
port.     These  nine  counties  are: 

Beaufort  Durham  Lenoir 

Carteret  Greene  Pamlico 

Craven  Jones  Pitt 

From  or  to  points  in  all  or  a  major  part  of  each  of  the  twelve  counties  designated 

as  competitive  the  following  rate  structures  prevail: 

1.  In  seven  of  the  twelve  counties,  the  Port  of  Morehead  City 
enjoys  rates  lower  than  those  from  and  to  Wilmington,  but 
equaled  by  those  from  and  to  Norfolk.     These  counties  are: 

Dare  Martin 
Edgecombe  Nash 
Hyde  Tyrrell 

Washington 

2.  In  four  of  the  twelve  counties,  the  Port  of  Morehead  City  enjoys 
rates  lower  than  those  from  and  to  Norfolk,  but  equaled  by  those 
from  and  to  Wilmington.     These  counties  in  which  Morehead  City 
and  Wilmington  are  competitive  are: 

Alamance  Wake 
Orange  Wilson 

3„     In  one  of  the  twelve  counties,  the  Port  of  Morehead  City  has 

rates  equal  with  those  from  and  to  both  Norfolk  and  Wilmington. 
This  county  is  Person. 

Adjacent  Inland  Trade  Territory  For  Wilmington 

The  total  adjacent  inland  trade  territory  for  Wilmington  consists  of  a  total 
of  sixty-nine  counties  in  North  Carolina  and  in  its  four  bordering  states.  A 
breakdown  of  these  counties  by  State  is: 


State 


Number  of  Counties 


Kentucky  3 

North  Carolina  50 

South  Carolina  9 

Tennessee  4 

Virginia  3 
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The  Port  of  Wilmington  exclusive  territory  from  and  to  which  Wilmington 
enjoys  rates  lower  than  those  from  and  to  any  other  port  constitutes  the  Port's 
greatest  area  of  potential  water-borne  commerce.    The  exclusive  territory  includes 
all  or  part  of  each  of  the  45  of  the  100  counties  in  North  Carolina,  and  all  or 
part  of  six  counties  in  the  adjoining  State  of  South  Carolina.     These  are: 


North  Carolina 

Alexander 

Burke 

Columbus 

Ans  on 

Cabarrus 

Cumberland 

Avery 

Caldwell 

Davids on 

Bladen 

Catawba 

Davie 

Brunswick 

Chatham 

Duplin 

Forsyth 

Iredell 

Montgomery 

Gaston 

Johnston 

Moore 

Guilford 

Lee 

New  Hanover 

Harnett 

Lincoln 

Onslow 

Hoke 

Mecklenburg 

Pender 

Randolph 

Sampson 

Union 

Richmond 

Scotland 

Watauga 

Robeson 

Stanly 

Wayne 

Rockingham 

Stokes 

Wilkes 

Rowan 

Surry 

Yadkin 

South  Carolina 

Chesterfield 

Horry 

Marlboro 

Dillon 

Marion 

York 

In  all  or  part  of  four  other  counties  in  North  Carolina,  rates  from  and  to 
Morehead  City  and  Wilmington  are  equal  but  are  lower  than  those  to  another 
competitive  port;  and  in  part  of  a  fifth  county  rates  are  equal  to  Morehead 
City,  Norfolk  and  Wilmington.    These  counties  are: : 


Almance  Wake 
Orange  Wilson 
Person* 

♦Rates  equal  from  and  to  Morehead  City,  Norfolk  and  Wilmington. 

Rates  from  and  to  Wilmington,  which  are  lower  than  those  from  and  to  Morehead 

City  and  equal  with  those  applicable  from  and  to  other  ports  are  in  effect  in  the 

balance  of  Wilmington's  adjacent  inland  trade  territory.    All  or  part  of  thirteen 

counties  in  four  states  are  included  in  this  territory.    These  counties  are: 

Kentucky  South  Carolina 

Floyd  Cherokee 
Harlan  Darlington 
Pike  Florence 

Tennessee  Virginia 

Carter  Henry 

Sullivan  Scott 

Unicor  Wise 
Washington 


Comparative  Resources  of  the  Ports'  Trade  Territories 

When  the  resources  of  the  counties  which  comprise  the  exclusive  and  competi- 
tive territories  of  the  two  ports  are  compared,  the  following  relationships  are 
found  to  exist: 

 Totals  for  Counties  Characterized  As  

Morehead  City    Morehead  City  Equal  Wilmington 
Indicator  Unit  Exclusive  to  Wilmington  Exclusive 


Population  -  1956 

000 

385 

329 

2,836 

Mfg  employees  -  1954 

no. 

23,383 

28,418 

316,744 

Value  added  -  1954 

$000 

203 

147 

1,575 

Retail  sales  -  1954 

$mil 

302 

284 

2,119 

Wholesale  sales  -  1954 

$mil 

325 

389 

3,064 

Tobacco  prod.  -  1954 

Mil  lbs 

154 

66 

441 

As  between  Morehead  City  and  Wilmington,  the  greater  resources  of  the 
Wilmington  trade  area  would  normally  be  expected  to  generate  more  diverse  and  fre- 


quent service,  and  hence  Wilmington  can  probably  be  expected  to  attract  more 


than  its  statistical  portion  of  the  trade.     If  it  did  only  that,  however,  and 
the  competitive  markets  were  divided  on  the  basis  of  the  exclusive  markets,  the 
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-port  tonnage 

distributions  would  be 

as  follows: 

Morehead  City  Market 

Wilmington 

Market 

Indicator 

Unit 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Population  -  1956 

000 

424 

12.0 

3,125 

88.0 

Mfg  employees  -  1954 

no. 

25,331 

6.9 

343,214 

93.1 

Value  added  -  1954 

$000 

220 

11.4 

1,705 

88.6 

Retail  sales  -  1954 

$  mil 

337 

12.5 

2,368 

87.5 

Wholesale  sales  -  1954 

$  mil 

362 

9.6 

3,416 

90.4 

Tobacco  prod.  -  1954 

Mil  lbs 

171 

25.9 

490 

74.1 

Actually,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  in  the  case  of  Morehead  City, 
the  build-up  of  liner-steamship  service,  with  regularly  scheduled  calls,  will  pro- 
vide service  to  a  sufficient  number  of  trade  areas  with  sufficient  frequency  to 
enable  the  Port  to  realize  much  over  5%  or  6%  of  the  combined  Morehead  City- 
Wilmington  market.    Tobacco  is  an  exception,  where  the  strength  of  the  Morehead 
City  market  is  sufficient  to  expect  that  it  could  realize  its  full  statistical 
share  of  total  shipments,-  say  26%  as  against  747o  for  Wilmington. 

With  these  basic  tools  established,  consideration  can  now  be  given  to  the 
individual  segments  of  trade  in  the  1960-65  period,  and  their  probable  dis- 
tribution as  between  Morehead  City  and  Wilmington. 

Inter-Port  Distribution  of  Imports 

Import  tonnage  at  the  two  ports  together  is  expected  to  increase  from 
approximately  483,000  tons  in  1955  to  an  average  of  1,000,000  tons  annually  in  the 
1960-65  period. 

Conspicuous  features  of  the  import  trade  at  Wilmington  during  the  past  four 
years  have  been  a  sharp  increase  in  general  cargo  imports ;  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
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importation  of  petroleum  products,  with  an  increase  from  5,000  tons  in  1953  to 
145,000  tons  in  1955;  and  a  sharp  increase  in  the  importation  of  molasses,  an 
increase  from  4,000  tons  in  1953  to  34,000  tons  in  1955. 

At  Morehead  City  during  the  past  four  years,  the  import  trade  has  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  petroleum  products  with  1,000  tons  of  general  cargo  imported 
in  1954,  10,000  tons  of  fertilizer  materials  imported  in  1953,  and  approximately 
1,500  tons  of  soy  beans  imported  in  1955.      Growth  trends  in  import  trade  are  far 
stronger  at  Wilmington  than  at  Morehead  City,  and  this  confirms  the  finding  above 
that,  apart  from  specialized  products,  90%  to  95%  of  the  trade  of  the  North 
Carolina  ports  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  prefer  the  use  of  the  Port  of  Wilming- 
ton. 

With  these  facts  in  hand,  the  forecasted  total  imports  for  the  North  Carolina 

ports  in  the  1960-65  period  have  been  distributed  as  follows: 

Morehead  City  215,000  tons 

Wilmington  785,000  tons 

 Total  1,000,000  tons 

The  distribution  of  these  forecasted  imports  at  each  port  by  type,  and  the 

actual  imports  in  each  group  for  the  past  four  years  are  as  follows: 

Actual  and  Prospective  Imports 


Import  Group  and  Port 

General  cargo  -  total 

Morehead  City 

Wilmington 
Bulk  cargo  -  Pet .  Prods . 

Morehead  City 

Wilmington 
Bulk  cargo  -  Molasses 

Morehead  City 

Wilmington 
Bulk  cargo  -  Fertilizer  Mat. 

Morehead  City 

Wilmington 
Bulk  cargo  -  Coal  Tar  Prods. 

Morehead  City 

Wilmington 


Tonnage  (thousands) 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1960-65 

1 

,20 

33 

44 

41 

• 

59 

250 

162 

132 

144 

128 

175 

3 

5 

48 

145 

250 

■  o  « 

4 

e  o 

4 

19 

. . 

34 

*  e 

75 

»  9 

10 

e  • 

•  • 

»  • 

159 

137 

157 

110 

150 

10 

o  • 

7 

•  • 

11 

•  • 

7 

*  • 

10 
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Tonnage  (thousands) 


Import  Group  and  Port 


1952 


1953         1954  1955 


1960-65 


Bulk  cargo  -  Other 
Morehead  City 
Wilmington 


o  o 


2 


20 
50 


Total  Imports 

Morehead  City 
Wilmington 


162 
214 


142 
197 


146 
276 


130 
354 


215 
785 


Inter-Port  Distri bu t ion  of  Exports 


Exports  for  the  two  ports  together  which  amounted  to  217,000  tons  in  1955 
are  forecasted  to  average  400,000  tons  annually  in  the  1960-65  period. 

Major  increases  can  be  expected  in  the  exports  of  tobacco,  the  background 
for  which  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter.    On  the  basis  of  the  tobacco 
production  in  the  trade  territories  of  each  port,  the  100,000  tons  of  tobacco 
forecasted  to  be  exported  annually  in  the  1960-65  period  is  expected  to  divide 
25,000  tons  to  Morehead  City  and  75,000  tons  to  Wilmington 0 

Apart  from  this  increase  in  tobacco  exports,  the  only  other  major  increase 
anticipated  at  Morehead  City  is  the  development  of  grain  export  trade  estimated 
at  25,000  tons  annually. 

At  Wilmington  there  is  a  growing  export  trade  in  wood  pulp,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  an  annual  average  of  25,000  tons  in  the  early  l960*s,  as  well 
as  a  strong  growth  indication  in  miscellaneous  general  cargo,  which  is  expected 
to  reach  45,000  tons  in  the  1960-65  period.     In  addition,  given  adequate  facili- 
ties, the  export  of  scrap  iron  at  Wilmington  is  expected  to  average  200,000  tons 
annually  or  more  by  the  period  here  under  consideration. 

The  actual  exports  through  the  two  ports  in  the  past  five  years,  and  the 
forecasted  exports  by  export  group  for  the  1960-65  period,  are  as  follows: 
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Actual  and  Prospective  Exports 


Tonnage  (thousands) 


Export  Group  and  Port 

General  cargo  -  Tobacco 

Morehead  City 

Wilmington 
General  cargo  -  Woodpulp 

Morehead  City 

Wilmington 
General  cargo  -  Other 

Morehead  City 

Wilmington 
Bulk  cargo  -  Grain 

Morehead  City 

Wilmington 
Bulk  cargo  -  Scrap  Iron 

Morehead  City 

Wilmington 
Bulk  cargo  -  Other 

Morehead  City 

Wilmington 
Total  Exports 

Morehead  City 

Wilmington 


1952 


1953 


13 


3 
22 


1954 


4 
14 


58 


4 
81 


1955 


5 
20 


11 

1 
29 


151 


6 

211 


1960-65 


25 
75 


25 

5 
45 

25 


200 


55 
345 


Inter-Port  Distribution  of  Coastwise  Trade 

Coastwise  tonnage  at  the  two  ports  together  which  amounted  to  approximately 
3,000,000  tons  in  1955  is  forecasted  to  average  3,500,000  tons  annually  in  the 
1960-65  period. 

No  general  cargo  has  moved  in  coastwise  trade  at  the  Port  of  Morehead  City, 
and  the  movement  at  Wilmington  has  been  less  than  2,000  tons  annually  in  each 
of  the  last  four  years.     There  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  major  changes  in  the 
type  and  distribution  of  coastwise  cargo  in  the  1960-65  period. 

The  following  distribution  of  actual  coastwise  tonnage  at  each  of  the  two 
ports  in  the  past  four  years,  and  the  annual  coastwise  tonnage  anticipated  at 
each  port  in  the  1960-65  period,  are  as  follows: 


Actual  and  Prospective  Coastwise  Trade 


Tonnage  ( t hous  ands ) 


Coastwise  Group  and  Port 

General  cargo  ~  Total 

Morehead  City 

Wilmington 
Bulk  cargo  -  Ind.  Cheras „ 

Morehead  City 

Wilmington 
Bulk  cargo  -  Pet„  Prods „ 


Morehead  City 

Wilmington 
Bulk  cargo  -  Molasses 

Morehead  City 

Wilmington 
Bulk  cargo  °  Gypsum  &  Sulfur 

Morehead  City 

Wilmington 
Bulk  cargo  -  Fert .  Mats . 

Morehead  City 

Wilmington 
Bulk  cargo  -  Other 

Morehead  City 

Wilmington 

a=  less  than  500  tons 


1952        1953        1954        1955  1960-65 


o  o 

a 
24 


181 
2,575 


1.4 


o  c 

2 


259 
2,587 


10 

32 

o  o 
0  o 

12 


2,483 


14 


10 


20 
9 

162 
2,773 


10 


20 


20 
10 

200 
3,200 


10 


15 


o  © 

25 

5 
10 


Inter-Port  Distribution  of  Total  Deep-Water  Tonnage 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  analyses,  the  total  distribution  of  deep-water 
tonnage  anticipated  annually  in  the  1960-65  period  as  between  the  two  North 
Carolina  port  cities  is  as  follows  % 


Type  of  Trade  and  Cargo 
Imports 


General  cargo 
Bulk  cargo 
Total 


Exports 


For fecagted__196_0-65  Annual  Tonnage  (thous^ 
Morehead  City        Wilmington  Total 


20 
195 


250 

5  2^  ^3 


270 
730 


215 


785 


1,000 


General  cargo 
Bulk  cargo 
Total 


30 
25 


55 


145 
200 


175 

225 


345 


400 
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Forecasted  1960-65  Annual  Tonnage  (thous^ 
Type  of  Trade  and  Cargo  Morehead  City        Wilmington  Total 


Coastwise 

General  cargo  . „  5  5 

Bulk  cargo  225  3,270  3  ,495 

Total   225  3,275  3  ,500 

Total  Deep-Water  Trade 

General  cargo  50  400  450 

Bulk  cargo  445  4,005  4,450 

Total  495  4,405  4,900 


Composition  of  Deep-Water  Trade  at  Morehead  City 
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1952  -  1955 
(Short  Tons) 


Year  and  Item 

(T) 


(2) 


General 
Cargo  Grain 


(3) 


(4) 


Bulk  Cargo 


Soybeans 
(5l 


Ind.  Chems. 
n  .e  .c . 
(6) 


Petroleum 
Products 
(7) 


Molasses 
etc . 
(8) 


Gypsum 
Sulphur 
(9) 


Ores 


Scrap 
Iron 

"TTTT 


Fertilizer 
Materials 
(12) 


Coal  Tar 
Products 
(13) 


Total  Bulk 


(14) 


Percent 
(15) 


1955 

Imports  129,029 

Exports  6,265 

Coastwise  receipts  163,775 

Coastwise  shipments  18,203 


6,265 


10,500 
9,181 


153,275 
9,022 


129,029 

163,775 
18,203 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


Total 


317,272 


1  ,506 


311,007 


1954 

Imports  145,635 

Exports  4,066 

Coastwise  receipts  169,210 

Coastwise  shipments  9,864 

Total  328,775 


1,458 
4,066 


9,268 
9  ,268 


169,210 

596 

313,983 


144,177 


169,210 
9,864 


99.0 


100.0 
100.0 


98.3 


1953 

Imports  141,774 

Exports  3,141 

Coastwise  receipts  287,697 

Coastwise  shipments  3,201 

Total  435,813 


3,141 


131,703 
258, 897 

390,600 


10,071 

28,800 
3,201 


141,774 

287,697 
3,201 

432,672 


100.  Q 
0.0 
100.0 
100.0 

99.3 


1952 

Imports  161,681 
Exports 

Coastwise  receipts  205,076 
Coastwise  shipments 

Total  366,757 


161, t81 
181,418 

343  09  £ 


161,681 
205,076 

366,757 


100.0 
100.0 

100.0 


Composition  of  Deep-Water  Trade  at  Wilmington 
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1952-1955 
(Short  Tons) 


Year  and  Item 
 CO 


(2) 


General 
Cargo 
(3) 


Bulk  Cargo 


Grain 
14T~ 


Ind 

Soybeans  n.c.< 
(5)  ~(6) 


hems  Petroleum 
Products 


(7) 


Molasses , 
etc . 
(8) 


Gypsum, 
Sulphur 
(9) 


(10) 


Scrap 
Iron 
(11) 


Fertilizer 
Materials 
(12l 


Coal  Tar 
Products 
(13) 


Total  Bulk 


(14) 


(15) 


1955 

Imports  354,175 

Exports  210,768 

Coastwise  receipts  2,806,215 

Coastwise  shipments  12,944 

Total  3,384,102 


58,614 
59,816 


),181  2,760,551 
12,944 


33,534 
96 
4,545 


2,918,435  38,175 


110,398 
48 

20,209 


B,68<J  295,561 
150,952 

459  2,504,842 
12,944 

7,148  3,2C.4,293 


83.5 
71.6 
100.0 

iou.o 

96.5 


1954 

Imports  276,120 

Exports  80,670 

Coastwise  receipts  2,499,832 

Coastwise  shipments  15,424 


40,990 
22,718 


2,467,122 
15,424 


18,854 
7,049 


13,969 


11,084  235,130 
57,952 
1,217  2,499,832 
15,424 


85.2 
71.8 
100.0 
100.0 


Total 


2,872,046  63,708 


2,530 ,57- 


25  ,903 


57,952  167,635 


12,301  2,808,338 


97.8 


1953 

Imports  196,929  44,336 

Exports  21,865  21,865 

Coastwise  receipts  2,590,341  1,659 

Coastwise  shipments  20,544  29 

Total  2,829,679  67,889 


2,566,544 
20,515 

2,591,582 


7,157  152,593 

12,291  2,588,682 
20,515 

19,448  2,761,790 


99.9 
99.9 


97.6 


1952 

Imports  213,651  38,290 

Exports  7,423  7,423 

Coastwise  receipts  2,586,139  30 

Coastwise  shipments  14,600  124 

Total  2,821.813  45,867 


2,700 

2,560,338 
14,476 

2,577,514 


3,714 


14,344  5,824 
14,344  5,824 


158,860 
4,713 

163,573 


10,087  175,361 

890  2,586,109 
14,476 

10,977  2,775,946 


82.1 


100.0 
99.2 


98.4 


ChoManooqo 


ED 
1®1 


LEGEND 

RATES  WITH  MOREHEAD  CITY   LOWER  THAN 
RATES  WITH  ANY  OTHER  PORT . 

RATES  WITH  WILMINGTON  LOWER  THAN 
RATES  WITH  ANY  OTHER  PORT. 

RATES  WITH  MOREHEAD  CITY  LOWER  THAN 

RATES  WITH  WILMINGTON  BUT  EQUALLED  BY 

RATES  WITH  NORFOLK  . 

RATES  WITH  MOREHEAD  CITY  AND  WILMINGTON 

EQUAL  AND  LOWER  THAN  RATES  WITH  ANY  OTHER 
PORT. 


RATES  WITH  WILMINGTON  LOWER  THAN  RATES 
WITH  MOREHEAD  CITY  BUT  EQUALLED  BY  RATES 
WITH  ANOTHER  PORT . 

RATES  WITH  MOREHEAD   CITY    AND  WILMINGTON 
EQUAL,  BUT  EQUALLED  BY  RATES   WITH  NORFOLK. 

NOTE  t  BASED   ON  FIRST  CLASS  RAIL   AND  TRUCK 
RATES  APPLICABLE    TO   IMPORT  AND  EXPORT 
SHIPMENTS. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  PORTS 
GUIDE  PL  AN  FOR  WATERFRONT  DEVELOPMENT 


ADJACENT  INLAND  TRADE  TERRITORY 
FOR  THE  STATE  PORTS 

(Based  on  Class  Rotes) 
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VII.    Capacity  and  Indicated  Deficiencies 
 in  Existing  Facilities  


Among  its  general  purposes ,  the  State  Ports  Authority  is  authorized: 

"To  acquire,  construct,  equip,  maintain,  develop  and  improve  the 
port  facilities"  (at  Morehead  City,  Southport  and  Wilmington) . 

Such  action  by  the  Authority  is  reasonably  indicated,  however,  only  if  it 

appears  that  existing  facilities  will  not  be  adequate  to  handle  prospective 

tonnage.    The  tonnage  expected  to  require  accommodation  at  each  port  during 

the  1960-65  period,  as  developed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  is  as  follows; 

Forecasted  Annual  Tonnage,  1960-65  


Type  of  Traffic                         Morehead  City  Wilmington 

General  Cargo  50,000  400,000 
Bulk  Cargo 

Coal  tar  products  . „  10,000 

Fertilizer  materials  „ .  175,000 

Grain  25,000 

Gypsum  and  sulphur  . .  15,000 

Industrial  chemicals  20,000  10,000 

Molasses                                               ,  <,  85,000 

Petroleum  products                    375,000  3,450,000 

Scrap  iron                                            . .  200,000 

Other  25,000    60,000 

 Total   495,000  4,405,000 

In  order  to  determine  the  need,  if  any,  for  action  by  the  State  to  accom- 
modate this  forecasted  tonnage,  a  determination  was  first  made  as  to  the  capacity 
of  existing  facilities  on  the  waterfronts  of  the  affected  State  ports,  both  pri- 
vately-owned and  publicly-owned,  to  handle  the  various  types  of  cargo  in  prospect 
in  the  1960-65  period.    This  was  accomplished  by  rating  the  individual  piers  in 
the  following  manner; 
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1.  The  capacity  of  public  piers  and  terminals  was  established  by  in- 
spection of  each  facility.    The  physical  characteristics  affecting 
or  limiting  operations  were  noted,  and  an  effective  capacity  repre- 
senting tonnage  which  could  be  economically  handled  through  each 
installation  was  estimated.    The  estimated  capacity  of  these  installa- 
stions  is  a  realistic  figure  representative  of  normal  operations  rather 
than  the  top  figure  which  could  be  reached  during  around-the-clock  oper- 
ations such  as  might  be  performed  in  case  of  wartime  or  under  conditions 
of  national  emergency „ 

2.  Estimated  capacity  so  established  was  then  discussed  and  confirmed  with 
the  owners  or  operators  of  each  facility. 

3.  The  capacities  of  piers  and  terminals  supporting  industrial  locations 
were  established  through  discussions  with  each  industry  of  the  current 
use  and  capacity  of  each  of  its  pier  properties  as  limited  only  by  the 
capacity  of  inland  facilities  served,  but  including  any  expansion  of 
the  inland  facilities  considered  for  the  immediate  future. 

The  results  of  these  investigations  are  given  in  Exhibits  25  and  26  which  be- 
gin on  Pages  117    and    118  .    These  exhibits  are  a  pier-by-pier  analysis  of  all 
marine  terminal  facilities  in  the  ports,  showing  locations  in  each  port;  the  type 
of  operation  as  between  use  as  a  public  terminal,  use  as  a  private  terminal,  and 
other  uses;  and  the  estimated  capacity  as  between  general  cargo  capacity  and  capa- 
city for  the  handling  of  each  of  the  various  types  of  commodities  which  move  in 
bulk. 

* 

These  investigations  established  a  total  annual  capacity  existing  in  the 
Port  of  Morehead  City  for  the  handling  of  water-borne  commerce  of  about  2,300,000  tons 
per  year,  --  well  above  the  indicated  total  demand  during  the  1960-65  period  of 
about  500,000  tons  annually;  and  a  total  annual  capacity  existing  in  the  Port  of 
Wilmington  for  the  handling  of  water-borne  commerce  of  about  7,200,000  tons  per 
year,  also  well  above  the  indicated  total  annual  demand  during  the  1960-65  period 
of  about  4,405,000  tons. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  refine  this  analysis  because  of  the  variety  of 
types  of  water-borne  commerce  in  prospect,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  there  will 
be  sufficient  capacity  for  each  type  of  cargo  to  handle  the  prospective  needs  of 
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that  type.    The  results  of  this  detailed  capacity-by-commodity  analysis  for  each 
port  are  discussed  below. 

A.     Port  of  Morehead  City 
A  complete  description  of  existing  marine  terminal  facilities  at  Morehead 
City  was  given  in  Chapter  III.    The  present  discussion  establishes  the  capacity 
of  those  facilities  for  the  handling  of  deep-water  tonnage  and,  by  comparison  with 
prospective  demand,  reveals  the  deficiencies  which  merit  attention  by  the  Author- 
ity. 

Morehead  City  -  General  Cargo  Capacity  and  Demand 

The  existing  annual  capacity  of  the  Port  for  the  effective  handling  of  gen- 
eral cargo  is  supplied  entirely  by  the  State  Ports  Authority  Terminal,     It  is 
estimated  that  182.000  short  tons  of  general  cargo,  as  differentiated  from  bulk 
items  such  as  grain;  petroleum  and  petroleum  products,  fertilizer  and  the  like., 
can  be  handled  through  this  facility.    Thus  182,000  tons  is  the  estimated  capa- 
city of  the  entire  port.     Actually,  only  6,265  tons  of  general  cargo  moved  through 
the  Port  in  1955,  and  5,524  tons  in  1954.    The  prospective  average  annual  volume 
in  the  1960-65  period  is  50,000  tons.     Existing  annual  capacity  is  more  than  ade- 
quate for  this  prospective  annual  volume  and  no  action  by  the  State  appears  to 
be  indicated. 

The  basic  problem  at  Morehead  City  is  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  excess  capa- 
city now  available  for  the  handling  of  general  cargo.    As  shown  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  tobacco  exports  of  25,000  tons  annually  will  account  for  50%  of  the 
Port's  prospective  general  cargo  trade  in  the  1960-65  period.     Tobacco  is,  there- 
fore, the  nucleus  upon  which  the  Port  must  build  its  shipping  services.    As  more 
and  more  tobacco  is  offered  for  shipment  through  the  Port,  attracting  liner-type 
service  and  additional  tramp  vessel  service,  a  build-up  of  cargoes  consisting  of 
a  wider  range  of  commodities  can  be  expected.     Tobacco,  therefore,  must  be  recognized 
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not  only  as  a  major  tonnage  element  in  its  own  right,  but  also  as  a  lever  to 
build  up  the  Port's  shipping  services  and  tonnage  in  other  commodities. 

Because  of  the  manner  in  which  tobacco  is  handled  in  foreign  trade,  more 
back-up  warehouse  space  is  needed  than  for  the  normal  in-transit  handling  of  aver- 
age general  cargoes.    Unlike  textile  manufactures ,  paper ,  metals  and  manufactures , 
machinery  and  chemicals ,  which  are  produced  throughout  the  year  and  generally  for- 
warded to  a  port  to  fill  a  specific  export  order  only  a  few  days  prior  to  the  arri- 
val of  a  specified  vessel  for  ocean  shipment ,  tobacco  is  produced  seasonally,  and 
great  quantities  of  the  export  types  are  forwarded  to  ports  for  storage  even  be- 
fore sale  is  accomplished  or  shipping  instructions  are  known.     It  is  subsequently 
inspected  at  the  port  by  foreign  buyers,  sampled  and  sold.     Only  then  can  ocean 
shipping  arrangements  be  made.     Periods  of  storage,  pending  actual  movement  of 
the  commodity  to  its  final  destination,  may  vary  from  thirty  days  to  a  maximum  of 
two  to  three  years.     Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  storage  facilities  needed  may  be 
seen  from  a  review  of  the  tobacco  moving  through  the  ports  of  Newport  News  and 
Norfolk,  and  of  the  storage  space  all  or  partly  dedicated  to  the  handling  of  un- 
manufactured tobacco  at  these  ports. 

Warehouse  Space  -  1948 


Tobacco  Trade  -  1955  Tobacco  and  General 


Port  Imports  Exports  General  Mdse.  Merchandise 

(short  tons)  (short  tons)  (sq.  ft.)  (sq.  ft.) 

Newport  News  16,788  183,836  2,039,386 

Norfolk  14,729  76,633  3,79,572  3,475,242 

The  annual  general  cargo  capacity  of  the  Port  of  Morehead  City  stated  above 
as  182,000  tons  is  predicated  on  a  minimum  of  storage  of  any  commodity  beyond  the 
free  time  period  allowed,  either  for  export  before  the  arrival  of  a  vessel,  or 
for  import  after  the  departure  of  a  vessel.    This  would  mean  that  none  of  the 
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131,645  square  feet  of  transit  shed  space  would  be  considered  available  for  the 
long-term  storage  of  tobacco.    There  is  only  85,400  square  feet  of  warehouse 
space  at  the  Port  other  than  in  transit  sheds,  and  this  would  have  to  provide  the 
storage  required  for  tobacco  and  for  such  other  items  as  might  be  stored  tempo- 
rarily at  the  Port.    Even  if  this  space  were  used  entirely  for  tobacco,  it  would 
provide  storage  for  only  9,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco  tiered  three  high. 

With  the  substantial  excess  of  general  cargo  handling  capacity  existing  and 
in  prospect  at  Morehead  City  during  the  1960-65  period,  it  would  seem  reasonable 
to  reduce  the  transit  shed  space  reserved  for  the  handling  of  general  cargo  to  an 
amount  which  would  provide  a  safe  margin  above  the  general  cargo  expected  to  move 
through  the  port,  and  to  devote  the  balance  of  such  space  to  the  long-term  storage 
of  tobacco.    To  this  end,  it  would  appear  logical: 

1.  To  reserve  a  20,000  square  foot  section  of  transit  shed  space  on 
the  Ocean  Dock  for  the  handling  of  general  cargo  other  than 
tobacco. 

2.  To  reserve  an  additional  40,000  square  feet  of  space  on  the  Ocean 
Dock  for  the  transit,  handling  of  cargoes  of  tobacco  arriving  at 
the  port  for  early  shipment  on  specific  vessels . 

3.  To  reserve  one-half  of  the  32,000  square  feet  of  older  transit 
shed  space  on  the  Long  Dock  for  the  transit  handling  of  general 
cargo  and  one  half  for  the  storage  of  grain  and/or  general  cargo 
other  than  tobacco. 

4.  To  reserve  all  other  space  in  the  two  Ocean  Dock  transit  sheds 
and  in  the  two  warehouses  in  the  rear  of  these  sheds  for  the 
long-term  storage  of  tobacco. 

The  effect  of  the  above  actions  will  be  to  reduce  the  total  general  cargo 
handling  capacity  of  the  port,  including  tobacco,  to  approximately  116,000  short 
tons  annually  through  76,000  square  feet  of  transit  space.    This  will  still  be 
more  than  double  the  prospective  annual  general  cargo  volume  of  50,000  tons,  thus 
providing  a  generous  margin  of  safety  for  this  trade. 

The  effect  of  these  operational  steps  ©n  the  space  available  for  the  storage 
of  tobacco  would  be  to  provide  long-term  storage  for  approximately  13,000  hogsheads 
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of  tobacco  tiered  three  high.    Assuming  50%,  or  12,500  short  tons  of  the  anticipa- 
ted through-movement  of  25,000  tons  in  the  1960-65  period  would  be  held  in  long- 
term  storage,  there  would  still  be  a  shortage  of  approximately  100,000  square  feet 
of  gross  storage  space  for  tobacco  at  Morehead  City.     It  is  recommended  that  at 
least  this  amount  of  storage  space  be  developed  immediately  to  attract  the  tobacco 
trade. 

Since  the  reduced  capacity  of  the  Port  Terminal  to  handle  general  cargo  would 
still  be  more  than  double  the  anticipated  annual  movement  of  50,000  tons  in  the 
1960-65  period,  no  action  by  the  Authority  to  augment  transit  facilities  at  the 
port  appears  to  be  necessary. 

Morehead  City  -  Grain  Handling  Capacity  and  Demand 

There  is  one  grain  loading  facility  in  the  Port  for  the  transfer  of  bulk  grain 
from  cars,  barges  or  storage  to  ocean  vessels.    This  facility  was  only  recently  com- 
pleted by  the  State  Ports  Authority  on  part  of  its  "Long  Dock"  at  the  State  Ports 
Authority  Terminal.    The  rated  capacity  of  the  loading  tower  is  stated  to  be  5,000 
bushels  per  hour,  although  with  delays  occurring  in  actual  operations,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  an  overall  performance  of  not  more  than  2,500  bushels  per  hour  can 
actually  be  accomplished,  or  a  daily  loading  of  from  560  to  660  short  tons.  Assum- 
ing 500  tons  as  the  daily  capacity,  and  104  days  per  year  with  vessels  actually 
alongside  for  loading,  the  annual  capacity  of  this  equipment  has  been  estimated 
at  52,000  short  tons  per  year.    The  average  annual  volume  of  this  commodity  anti- 
cipated in  the  1960-65  period  is  25,000  tons.    Existing  annual  capacity  is  more 
than  adequate  for  the  prospective  annual  demand,  and  no  action  by  the  Authority 
appears  to  be  indicated. 

Morehead  City  -  Petroleum  and  Petroleum  Products  Capacity  and  Demand 

Four  piers  were  found  to  handle  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  in  the  port. 
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Three  of  these  are  on  the  deep  draft  channel  and  one  on  a  shallow  draft  channel 
in  Bogue  Sound.    This  latter  pier  is  used  for  the  receipt  of  petroleum  products 
which  are  subsequently  served  to  fishing  boats  at  the  same  pier.    The  combined 
annual  capacity  of  these  installations  to  handle  bulk  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  is  estimated  at  1,710,000  short  tons.     It  should  be  pointed  out  that  two 
of  the  three  bulk  receiving  piers  on  the  deep  draft  channel  are  Piers  9  and  11  of 
the  State  Ports  Authority  Pert  Terminal. 

In  1955,  the  total  bulk  movement  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  was 
408,097  short  tons,  and  in  1954  the  total  was  378,780  shone  tons.     The  prospective 
average  annual  deep-water  movement  in  the  1960-65  period  is  375,000  short  tons, 
which  is  considerably  under  the  existing  capacity  and  no  action  by  the  Authority 
appears  to  be  necessary. 

Morehead  City  -  Capacity  and  Prospective  Utilization  of  Facilities  to  Handle 
  Other  Liquid  Bulk  Cargo  Trades 

The  total  existing  annual  capacity  for  the  movement  of  other  liquid  bulk 
cargo  such  as  industrial  chemicals  and  asphalt  is  estimated  at  120,000  short  tons. 
In  1955  the  movement  of  these  commodities  through  the  Port  was  27,769  short  tons. 
Existing  annual  capacity,  which,  incidentally,  is  continually  being  increased  by 
the  industries  involved  as  their  need  requires,  is  more  than  adequate  for  the  pros- 
pective annual  volume  in  the  1960-65  period,  and  no  action  by  the  Authority  appears 
to  be  indicated.    The  Authority  may  wish  to  reconsider  this  recommendation  in  the 
future  if  the  export  shipment  of  fish  oil  produced  in  local  Menhaden  fish  process- 
ing plants  reaches  proportions  which  would  warrant  the  installation  of  small  bulk 
storage  facilities  to  expedite  the  shipment  of  this  item..    Export  volume  at  pres- 
ent -  or  in  the  foreseeable  future,  however,  does  not  warrant  any  action  in  this 
matter „ 
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B .    Port  of  Wilmington 
A  complete  description  of  existing  marine  terminal  facilities  at  Wilmington 
was  also  given  in  Chapter  III.    The  present  discussion  will  establish  the  capacity 
of  those  facilities  for  the  handling  of  deep-water  tonnage  and,  by  comparison  with 
prospective  demand,  the  deficiencies  which  merit  attention  by  the  Authority. 

Wilmington  -  General  Cargo  Capacity  and  Demand 

There  are  three  piers  in  the  Port  of  Wilmington  which  presently  handle  gen- 
eral cargo.    One  of  these  is  a  former  iron  works  pier  with  a  transit  shed  of  approx- 
imately 50^000  square  feet;  one  is  really  an  inland  warehouse  with  marginal  berths 
along  the  river  and  with  narrow  sheds  leading  back  from  the  wharf  to  the  warehouse 
space;  the  third  is  the  North  Carolina  State  Ports  Authority  facility.    The  latter 
facility  is  the  only  modern  terminal  facility  in  the  Port  with  rail  access  to  ship- 
side,  with  concrete  apron,  and  with  access  to  driveways  and  adequate  doorways  to 
permit  truck  operations  directly  into  the  transit  sheds  and  warehouses.     The  com- 
bined annual  capacity  of  these  three  piers  is  272,500  tons. 

The  actual  general  cargo  capacity  utilized  in  1955  was  116,813  tons,  as 
against  62,048  tons  in  1954.     This  utilization  was  considerably  under  the  capacity 
of  the  Port,  so  that  no  general  cargo  offered  to  the  Port  should  have  been  turned 
away  because  of  lack  of  facilities.     It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  cargoes  have 
been  refused  by  the  Port  and  diverted  to  other  ports  for  lack  of  adequate  berthing 
and  transit  handling  space,  and  vessels  accepted  have  frequently  been  delayed  in 
docking  for  these  same  reasons. 

This  inability  to  accept  a  ship  with  cargo  consigned  to  the  port  is  explained 
as  follows: 

1.    The  State  Port  Authority  Terminal  has  a  total  berthing  space 
of  1,510  feet j  sufficient  for  the  simultaneous  berthing  of 
three  ocean-going  vessels.    Two  of  these  are  served  by  transit 
sheds  while  the  third  is  open  and  suitable  at  best  for  the 


handling  of  cargoes  which  can  be  transferred  to  open  storage, 
or  for  the  berthing  of  a  passenger  vessel .     During  1955  the 
two  working  berths  of  the  terminal  were  occupied  67  days  and 
81  days  respectively  and  during  that  period  all  three  berths 
were  occupied  simultaneously  for  a  total  of  27  days „  This 
picture  continued  serious  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1956 
with  the  two  working  berths  occupied  212  days  and  105  days  re- 
spectively and  all  three  berths  occupied  simultaneously  for 
23  days. 

2.    Each  of  the  other  terminals  in  the  Port  which  has  been  class- 
ified as  a  general  cargo  terminal  actually  only  receives  re- 
fined sugar  shipments .    Each  has  only  one  berth  and  one  of 
the  two  does  not  always  have  transit  space  available  for  the 
handling  of  an  unexpected  cargo. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  Port  of  Wilmington  is 
seriously  in  need  of  additional  berthing  and  transit  space  if  it  is  to  survive 
in  the  strong  competition  with  the  Virginia  and  other  South  Atlantic  Ports,  and 
to  secure  its  rightful  share  of  the  deep-water  commerce  moving  through  the  ports 
which  serve  Virginia  and  the  South  Atlantic  region. 

With  a  prospective  annual  volume  of  general  cargo  deep-water  trade  in  the 
1960-65  period  of  400,000  tons,  there  will  be  an  indicated  deficiency  at  Wilming 
ton  in  accommodations  for  this  type  of  cargo  of  130,000  tons  annually  even  if 
all  existing  facilities  continue  in  operation.     Since  there  is  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  both  privately-owned  facilities  will  continue,  it  would  probably  be  wise 
for  the  Authority  to  plan  to  provide  additional  capacity  for  general  cargo  of 
150,000  tons  to  200,000  tons  annually. 

With  a  prospective  annual  tobacco  movement  in  its  general  cargo  trade  of 
75,000  tons  during  the  1960-65  period,  Wilmington  faces  the  same  problem  as 
does  Morehead  City  with  respect  to  space  for  long-term  tobacco  storage  -  but 
with  the  requirment  three  times  as  great.    On  the  basis  of  past  relationships, 
it  is  expected  that  virtually  all  of  this  trade  will  move  through  the  Authority' 
facilities  if  it  moves  at  all.    On  the  assumption  that  50%  of  the  through  move- 
ment of  tobacco  would  be  held  in  long-term  storage,  there  is  an  indicated  need 
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for  700,000  square  feet  of  gross  storage  space  for  tobacco  at  the  Authority's  in- 
stallation at  Wilmington o    This  requirement  is  in  addition  to  the  existing  ware- 
house facilities,  expected  to  be  required  for  the  storage  of  other  general  cargo 
at  tne  volume  anticipated  in  the  1960-65  period . 

Wilmington  -  Petroleum  and  Petroleum  Products  Capacity  and  Demand 

There  are  seven  piers  in  the  Port  of  Wilmington  handling  petroleum  and  petro- 
leum products.    One  of  these  seven  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  1948;  another  was 
built  in  1950;  another  was  completed  in  1955;  and  another,  serving  the  fuel  needs 
of  a  railroad,  was  built  in  1956.    The  combined  annual  capacity  of  these  piers 
is  5,580,000  short  tons  per  year,  with  a  comfortable  margin  of  expansion  possible 
as  necessary.     In  1955,  the  total  movement  of  bulk  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts through  the  Port  of  Wilmington  was  2,767  ,,603  short  tons,  as  against  a  1954 
volume  of  2,376,326  tons.    The  prospective  average  annual  deep-water  movement 
of  these  products  in  the  1960-65  period  is  3,450,000  tons.     Existing  capacity 
is  more  than  adequate  for  the  prospective  annual  volume  in  the  1960-65  period 
and  no  action  by  the  Authority  appears  to  be  indicated. 

Wilmington  -  Other  Liquid  Bulk  Cargo  Capacity  and  Demand 

There  are  three  facilities  in  the  Port  now  handling  such  items  as  asphalt, 
tars  and  molasses.    The  asphalt  terminal  receives  its  product  over  a  pier  of  one 
of  the  major  petroleum  companies,  and  a  pile  creosoting  industry  and  a  molasses 
processing  plant  each  has  its  own  facility.    The  combined  capacity  of  these  three 
installations  is  260,500  tons,  with  increased  capacity  possible  as  necessary. 
In  1955  a  total  of  201,074  tons  of  these  commodities  was  actually  handled,  as 
against  a  total  of  192,456  tons  handled  in  1954,    The  average  annual  deep-water 
volume  anticipated  in  the  1960-65  period  is  about  165,0001  tons .    Although  the 
existing  capacity  is  not  greatly  in  excess  of  the  volumes  already  reached,  it 
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must  be  remembered  that  the  through-put  of  these  installations  may  be  easily  in- 
creased by  the  simple  expedient  of  adding  additional  lines  at  the  pier  and  addi- 
tional storage  tanks  inland.    Consequently,  no  need  for  action  by  the  Authority 
appears  to  be  indicated. 

Wilmington  -  Dry  Bulk  Cargo  Capacity  and  Demand 

In  former  years  there  was  a  total  of  seven  piers  in  the  Port  of  Wilmington 
with  facilities  to  receive  dry  bulk  cargo,  consisting  of 

1.  One  public  terminal  for  the  receipt  of  fertilizer  materials 

2.  Six  fertilizer  plant  piers 

Today  only  two  of  these  piers,  both  located  in  Navassa,  are  considered  to 
have  any  capacity  for  the  handling  of  bulk  cargo.    The  third  pier  in  Navassa  has 
not  been  needed  for  water-borne  commerce  for  many  years;  three  fertilizer  plants 
above  the  Hilton  Bridge  on  the  Northeast  Cape  Fear  River  and  their  docks  have 
fallen  into  ruins;  and  the  large  railroad  bulk  receiving  pier  burned  to  the  ground 
in  1953.    To  replace  this  loss  by  fire,  a  railroad-owned  general  cargo  pier  was 
converted  to  the  handling  of  bulk  fertilizer.    This  converted  pier  was  subse- 
quently increased  in  size  by  the  construction  in  the  rear  of  the  pier  property 
of  a  bulk  storage  warehouse.    The  total  annual  capacity  of  these  three  existing 
piers  is  610,000  short  tons .     In  1955  the  volume  of  dry  bulk  cargo  handled  at 
Wilmington  was  147,804  short  tons  as  against  183,264  tons  at  Wilmington  and  an 
estimated  47,000  tons  at  Navassa  in  1954.    There  is  at  present  no  other  movement 
of  bulk  cargoes  in  the  port.    Existing  annual  capacity  is  more  than  adequate  for 
the  prospective  annual  volume  in  the  1960-65  period,  and  no  action  by  the  Author- 
ity appears  to  be  necessary. 
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Wilmington  -  Scrap  Metal  Capacity  and  Demand 

This  trade  is  considered  separately  because: 

1 .    The  tonnage  has  assumed  some  importance  in  the  port  in  the 
last  three  years. 

2„     It  can  only  be  handled  at  the  State  Ports  Authority's  general 
cargo  terminal . 

3.     It  is  a  commodity  which  moves  in  shipload    quantities  and  the 
loading  of  each  shipload  requires  approximately  ten  to  four- 
teen days . 

The  actual  volume  of  scrap  metals  handled  from  1953  to  the  present  by  year 
is  as  follows: 

Year  Short  Tons 

1953  0 

1954  57,952 

1955  150,808 

1956  (yr0 ending  6/30)  175,770 

It  is  readily  seen  that  if  this  cargo  can  be  loaded  at  the  rate  of  approx- 
imately 10,000  tons  in  fourteen  days,  it  is  possible  to  handle  260,000  tons  a 
year  at  a  berth  if  a  berth  be  available  for  the  continuous  handling  of  this  com- 
modity.   To  the  extent  that  this  is  done  today  at  the  Authority's  facility, 
general  cargo  capacity  is  reduced,  the  related  transit  sheds  are  sterilized  so 
far  as  the  handling  of  general  cargo  be  concerned,  and  there  is  a  definite  limit- 
ing effect  on  the  number  of  general  cargo  ships  which  can  be  handled.  Consequently, 
there  is  an  indicated  need  for  action  by  the  Authority  to  provide  at  least  one 
and  preferably  two  unshedded  berths  equipped  with  gantry  cranes  for  the  handling 
of  scrap  metal.     Such  a  berth  could  also  handle  dry  bulk  cargo,  lumber,  auto- 
mobiles, and  other  cargo  not  requiring  the  use  of  a  transit  shed. 
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C .    Berth  Occupancy  -  Both  Ports 

In  view  of  the  berth  congestion  encountered  at  the  Authority's  Wilmington 
facility,  a  careful  study  was  made  of  the  Authority's  records  with  respect  to 
berth  occupancy  at  both  Morehead  City  and  Wilmington.    A  summary  of  the  results 
of  the  analysis  at  Morehead  City  is  given  in  Exhibit  27  which  appears  on  Page  120 
and  at  Wilmington  in  Exhibit  28  which  appears  on  Page    121  , 

No  indicated  berth  congestion  was  found  at  Morehead  City;  but  a  considerable 
degree  of  congestion  was  found  at  Wilmington,  confirming  again,  the  need  for  early 
expansion  of  the  Authority's  facilities  there. 
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Estimated  Capacity  of  Existing  Marine  Terminal  Facilities 


Eng. 

Public 

Private 

Bertbing 

Transit 

Estimated  Capacity 

(Short  Tons) 

Ref  . 

Location 

Wharf 

Wharf 

Space 

Shed  Area 

General 

Military 

Petroleum 

Other 

Grain 

Total 

-Remarks - 

No. 

(Deep  Draft) 

(Shallow  Draft) 

(Sq.Ft . 

)  Cargo 

Cargo 

Products 

Liquids 

1 

Calico  Creek  R.B. 

X 

15 '-30' -90' 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 



— 

Mooring,  Seafood  Receipt 

and  Processing 

2 

X 

50'-50 

'-100' 

- 

- 

Mooring    Repair  Small  Craft 

3 

i, 

X 

145 

•-130 

'-160' 

~ 

- 

- 

4 

n 

X 

200 

'-150' 

5 

ii 

X 

150 

'-150* 

: 

6 

 11  

X 

165' 

'-125 1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

7 

X 

100 

•-200' 

'-200' 

- 

- 

Yacht  Basin 

8 

Opposite  Turning  Basin 

X 

200' 

'+ 

(  ) 

( 

) 

Tank  Storage 

9 

On  Turning  Basin 

X 

350 

'-  80' 

'-101 ' 

200,000 

(  ) 

( 

) 

Tank  Storage 

10 

X 

1000' 

32 , 000 

32,000 

52,000 

84,000 

Space  now  used  for  grain 

storage 

11 

X 

1201 1 

99,645 

150,000 

(  ) 

120,000 

( 

) 

Dry  and  tank  storage 

12 

Bogue  Sound 

X 

20' 

'-100' 

-  45' 

- 

- 

- 

Mooring,  Seafood  Receipt 

and  Processing 

13 

X 

72 1 

-  70' 

-  83' 

Mooring,  Servicing  Small 

Craft 

14 

X 

50' 

i-  90' 

-24" 

- 

- 

- 

Mooring,  Seafood  Receipt 

,  Restaurant 

15 

X 

48' 

-100' 

- 

- 

- 

Mooring,  Seafood  Receipt . 

,  Service 

16 

X 

75'  + 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mooring,  Small  Craft  Service 

17 

 "  

X 

88' 

-80' 

- 

- 

18 

X 

110' 

-  50" 

-100' 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

 "  

X 

50' 

- 

- 

Repair  Small  Craft 

20 

X 

75' 

-  33' 

-  33' 

Mooring,  Seafood  Receipt 

and  Processing 

21 

X 

115*+ 

Mooring,  Fishing  Vessels 

22 

X 

90'+-  50' 

Mooring  Fishing  Vessels 

23 

X 

115' 

-115' 

Mooring,  Seafood  Receipt 

24 

X 

110" 

-  68" 

Seafood  Receip*  and  Processing 

Total  Capacity 

182,000 

200,000 

1,710,000 

120,000 

52,000 

2,264; 

,000 

1955  Tonnage  Including 

all  Domestic  Movement  Except  Local 

7,771 

187,000  )J 

4PS.0P7 

27,769 

1,890 

632, 

,527 

(  )  Withheld  to  Avoid  Disclosure  of  Information  Supplied  in  Confidence 

^  1/  Estimated 

I 
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Exhibit  26 
Page  1  of  2 


Cape  Fear  River  -  L.B. 


N.E.Cape  Fear  River-L. 


Public 
Wharf 


Private 
Industry 


U.S. Govt. 

U.S. Govt. 
U.S. Govt. 
U.S. Govt. 


City  of  Wilm. 


City  of  Wilm. 


Berthing 
Space 


960* 
720" 
750' 
700' 
500*-500 

S00*-500* 
500'-500' 

875' 
1,510' 

700' 

600' 
620' 
440' 
416' 
178' 

0 

264' 
100' 
101' 
66' 

100' 
183' 
155  ' 
330' 
80* 

57' 
14U' 
60' 
164' 
30' 


775  ' 
56'-E00' 
48' 
250' 
450' 


Transit 
Shed  Area 
(Sq.Ft.) 


Estimated  Capacity  (Short  Tons) 


General 
Cargo 


Bulk  Cargo 
Dry 


Pulpwood 


15S ,000 


87,500 


Petroleum 
Products 


Other 
Liquid 


bcrap 
Metal 


3  5«  000 


Total-All 

Commodities 


316,000 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 
25,000 


71,000 


500,000 


(  ) 

500,000 


Liquid  Storage 


Shipyard  Pier-Not  Operated 


Outfitting  Wharf-Not  Operated 
N.C.  State  Port  Authority 
Piling  &  Liquid  Storage 

Liquid  Storage 


Refined  Sugar 
Not  Used 

Not  Used 

Berthing  Small  Craft  for  Repair 

Fish  Market 

City  Wharf-Not  Used 

Fish  Market 

Mooring  Tow  Boats 
Wholesale  Grocery 
Mooring  Tow  Boats 
Mooring  Government  Boats 
Moored  Barge  used  as  Restaurant 

Not  Used 
Not  Used 

Mooring  Tow  Boats 
Mooring  Tow  Boats 
Mooring  City  Fire  Boat 

Refined  Sugar,  Tobacco 
Not  Used 
Not  Used 
Liquid  Storage 

Bulk  Fertilizer  Handling  &  Storage 


I 
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Public 
Wharf 


Private 
Industry 


Berthing 
Space 


Transit 
Shed  Area 
(Sq.Ft.) 

74,270 


General 
Cargo 


Estimated  Capacity  (Short  Tons) 


Bulk  Cargo  Pulpwood 
Dry   


Petroleum 
Products 


Other 
Liquid 


Scrap 
Metal 


Total-All 
Commodities 
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Bulk  Fertilizer  Handling  &  Storage 

Burned  -  1953 

Burned  -  1953 

Demolished 

Not  Used 


   R.B 

Cape  Fear  River-fi.B 

 "  R.B 

 "  R.B 

 "  R.B 

Cape  Fear  River-R.B 

 "  R.B 

 "  R.B 

 "  R.B 


N.E.Cape  Fear  River-R.B. 


75  1 

100'-115' 

435  ' 
796' 
400" 
400' 


Not  Used  -  In  Ruins 
Mooring  Small  Craft 
Not  Used  -Wharf  Ext.  in  Ruins 
Small  Craft  Repair 


Mooring  U .S .Eng .Float ing  Equipt. 
)      Movement  by  Barge 
)      Bulk  Fertilizer  Handling 


) 


Fertilizer  Plant  Dock-Not  Used 


Total  Capacity 


610,000  (  )       5,580,000  260,500  1P8,000  7,222,000 


1955  Deep-Water  Tonnage 


-o-  2,767,603  201,074  150,808  3,384,102 


(  )  Withheld  to  Avoid  Disclosure  of  Information  Supplied  in  Confidence 

1/    See  Eng.  Ref .  No.  34  for  combined  capacity. 
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Exhibit  27 
Page  1  of  1 


Berth  Occupancy  at  Mo re he ad  City  Ocean  Terminals 
 April,  1955  through  April,  1956 


Number  of  Days  Occupied 


Five  Berths  Available  

Month  Year  U.S.  Government  Vessels  i/  Commercial  Vessels 


April 

1955 

28 

6 

May 

ii 

10 

4 

June 

18 

9 

July 

ii 

5 

12 

August 

ii 

4 

6 

September 

ii 

58 

4 

October 

1 1 

33 

8 

November 

ii 

1 

5 

December 

1 1 

o  a 

6 

January 

1956 

35 

8 

February 

>  i 

20 

3 

March 

ii 

16 

25 

April 

Tl 

23 

1/    Figures  do  not  represent  Full  Berth  Days.  Example 


Govt.  Vessels  berthed  May  5,  1955  13 

May  6,  1955  9 

May  20,  1955  1 

May  23,  1955  1 

May  24,  1955  1 

May  26,  1955  _3 

Total  28 


Source:  North  Carolina  State  Ports  Authority  Records. 
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Exhibit  28 
Page  1  of  1 

Berth  Occupancy  at  Wilmington  State  Docks 
September,  1955  through  September,  1956 

Number  of  Days  Occupied 


Month 

Year 

Berth  No. 

1 

Berth  No.  2 

Berth  No. 

3 

All  Berths 

September 

1955 

10 

21 

19 

6  y 

October 

»i 

16 

18 

14 

8 

November 

IV 

15 

14 

26 

9 

December 

19 

10 

14 

22 

4  y 

January 

1956 

10 

10 

28 

i 

▼ 

February 

it 

7 

28 

11 

3 

March 

u 

5 

24 

3 

April 

14 

26 

11 

8 

May 

ii 

3 

30 

9 

1 

June 

ii 

4 

15 

3 

July 

ii 

7 

31 

5 

2 

August 

it 

18 

29 

9 

5 

September 

ii 

6 

21 

26 

3  y 

1/    September  22,  1955 

-  s.s. 

Eastgate  held  at  Southport  and 

M.S. 

Santos 

shut 

out 

of  State  Docks 

because  of 

lack 

of  berthing 

space 

and 

transit  shed 

space. 

2/    December  17,  1955    -    S.S.  President  Tyler  with  797  tons  of  Philippine 

mahogany  destined  for  Greensboro,  North  Carolina, 
diverted  to  Norfolk,  Virginia  because  of  lack  of 
berthing  space  at  Wilmington  State  Docks. 

3/    September  19,  1956  -    S.S.  Ranerrfjord  delayed  docking  five  hours  awaiting 

departure  from  berth  of  S.S.  Inishowen  Head. 

Note;    Included  in  the  above  are  71  berth  days  for  U.S.  Government  vessels. 


Source:    North  Carolina  State  Ports  Authority  Records. 
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VIII o     The  Development  Plan 

The  problem  of  formulating  a  six-year  program  for  the  further  development 
of  the  Authority's  marine  terminal  facilities  resolves  itself  basically  into 
the  problem  of  providing  the  additional  facilities  required  to  meet  the  pro- 
spective deficiencies  as  determined  in  the  preceding  chapter.    These  indicated 
deficiencies  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

North  Carolina  State  Ports  Authority 
Prospective  Deficiencies  at  Morehead  City  and  Wilmington 

Prospective  Deficiencies 
 Item   Unit  Morehead  City  Wilmington 

Deep-Water  Berths  no,                         0  2  or  3 

Bulkhead  and  wharf  l.f.                       0  1,200-1,800 

Transit  sheds  sq„  ft.                    0  50,000 

Warehouse  sq.  ft.  100,000  700,000 

The  problem  of  meeting  these  indicated  deficiencies  will  be  discussed  for 
each  port  individually. 

Morehead  City 

The  only  physical  development  at  Morehead  City  for  which  provision  needs  to 
be  made  over  the  next  six  years,  other  than  maintenance  and  periodic  replacement 
with  respect  to  the  existing  facilities,  is  the  installation  of  approximately 
100,000  square  feet  of  additional  warehouse  space  in  order  to  assist  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  tobacco  trade  at  the  port.     This  facility  should  be  located  so  as 
to  be  as  convenient  as  reasonably  possible  to  the  general  cargo  berths,  and  alsO 
convenient  to  the  fumigation  plant. 
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The  obvious  location  appears  to  be  in  Area  No.  2  and  the  facility  has  been 
so  located  in  the  development  plan  for  the  terminal  facility  at  Morehead  City 
which  was  submitted  as  Exhibit  1  appearing  on  Page    12 „ 

With  the  prospective  increase  in  tonnage  through  the  Authority's  facilities 
at  Morehead  City,  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  increasing  difficulty  in  se- 
curing adequate  service  on  rail -haul  freight  unless  additional  car  storage 
facilities  be  provided  near  to  the  port.    As  part  of  the  development  program, 
therefore,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  Authority  explore  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Atlantic  and  East  Carolina  Railway  their  willingness  to  provide 
additional  car  storage  to  back  up  the  port  operations. 

Wilmington 

The  problem  of  providing  for  the  prospective  deficiencies  in  the  Authority's 
facilities  at  Wilmington  is  much  more  complicated  than  the  problem1  at- Morehead 
City. 

Currently,  the  Authority's  facility  at  Wilmington  provides  1,510  feet  of 
bulkhead  space,  which  normally  would  be  considered  to  be  a  three-berth  facility. 
When  treated  as  a  three-berth  facility,  however,  vessels  are  so  placed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  transit  sheds  as  to  require  longer  runs  with  mechanical  equipment 
than  are  desireable,with  consequent  need  for  additional  equipment  and  personnel 
and  slower  loading  and  unloading  than  could  otherwise  be  achieved  at  this  modern 
facility.    Actually,  of  the  1,510  lineal  feet  of  bulkhead,  only  900  feet  is 
backed  up  by  transit  sheds,  with  390  feet  being  sterilized  as  delivery  and  road- 
way space,  and  an  additional  220  feet  being  sterilised  by  a  rail  turn-out. 

To  illustrate  the  difficulty  which  arises  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
the  existing  bulkhead  as  a  three-berth  facility,  consider  the  following  possible 
mix  of  vessels  berthed  at  the  facility  t 


1,  If  a  C-2  vessel  with  a  length  ©£  459  feet  such  as  is  used  by 
the  South  Atlantic  Line  which  serves  the  port,  docked  with 
its  bow  or  stern  even  with  the  northernmost  end  of  the  bulk- 
head, it  would  be  served  by  only  135  feet  of  transit  shed 
space .     This  space  would  conveniently  serve  only  two  of  the 
five  hatches  of  the  berthed  vessel . 

2,  If  forty  feet  were  allowed  between  the  bow  or  stem  of  the 
vessel  in  Berth  1  and  the  vessel  in  Berth  2,  the  second  vessel 
would  be  served  by  315  feet  of  the  first  transit  shed,  and  by 
180  feet  of  roadway.     If  this  vessel  were  a  C-3  type  with  a 
length  of  492  feet,  such  as  is  used  by  the  Isthmian  Steamship 
Line,  Inc.  which  serves  the  port,  at  least  two  of  its  five 
hatches  would  be  berthed  opposite  the  street  and  delivery 
area  between  the  two  transit  sheds. 

3,  If  another  40  feet  were  allowed  between  the  vessel  in  Berth  2 
and  the  vessel  in  Berth  3 ,  the  vessel  in  Berth  3  would  be 
served  by  the  entire  450  feet  of  the  second  transit  shed.  If 
this  vessel  were  a  Liberty  (441,6")r  a  Victory  (450'3n),  or  a 
C-2  (459'3"),  it  would  be  properly  berthed  for  cargo  handling 
directly  in  front  of  the  transit  shed.     If  it  were  a  C-3  (492'), 
one  hatch  of  the  vessel  would  be  opposite  the  street  and  delivery 
area  at  the  south  end  of  the  southernmost  transit  shed. 

If  two  vessels  be  loading  scrap  in  Berths  1  and  2,  one  general  cargo  ship 
can  be  handled  properly  in  Berth  3.    Amy  other  arrangement  of  berthing  would  place 
the  general  cargo  ship  in  the  position  of  working  two  or  three  of  its  hatches 
away  from  the  transit  shed  from  or  to  which  its  cargo  was  moving. 

Operated  as  a  2-berth  general  cargo  facility,  the  existing  bulkhead  and  tran- 
sit shed  would  have  a  capacity  of  approximately  300,000  tons  of  general  cargo  an- 
nually.    The  present  necessity  of  handling  the  important  scrap  metal  tonnage  of 
the  port  at  these  berths  reduces  the  general  cargo  capacity  by  one -half  or  more, 
and  substantially  sterilizes  one-half  ©r  more  of  the  capacity  of  the  transit  sheds 
for  the  handling  of  transit  cargo.    One  basic  element  in  the  development  plan  at 
Wilmington  should  be  provision  for  the  handling  of  scrap  metal  at  unshedded  piers, 
thus  freeing  the  existing  berths  for  the  handling  of  general  cargo. 

While  the  theoretical  capacity  of  a  scrap  metal  berth  could  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  260,000  tons  annually,  the  practical  capacity  of  such  a  berth  for 
planning  purposes  would  be  more  realistically  established  as  175,000  tons.  With 
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the  movement  of  scrap  metal  through  the  Authority's  Wilmington  facility  having 
already  exceeded  this  figure  in  the  years  ended  February  through  June,  1956,  ad- 
vance planning  should  certainly  contemplate  the  early  provision  of  two  such  berths. 
Any  excess  capacity  will  then  be  available  for  the  handling  of  lumber,  timber,  auto- 
mobiles, structural  steel,  dry  bulk  cargo,  and  other  items  not  requiring  the  protec- 
tion of  covered  storage  while  in  transit,  as  well  as  for  passenger  cruise  vessels. 

With  the  removal  of  scrap  metal  operations  from  the  existing  bulkhead,  it 
would  have  a  reasonable  annual  capacity  of  approximately  300,000  tons  of  general 
cargo,  as  against  a  prospective  need  during  the  next  six  years  of  350,000  tons  to 
400,000  tons  of  capacity.    While  an  additional  general  cargo  berth  would  provide 
at  least  150,000  tons  of  additional  general  cargo  capacity,  the  tendency  of  gen- 
eral cargo  to  seek  the  most  economical  routes  if  facilities  and  services  be  avail- 
able argues  for  providing  a  little  excess  capacity  against  a  possible  increase  at 
a  more  rapid  rate  than  forecasted.    Consequently,  the  facts  and  prospects  argue 
for  the  provision  in  the  near  future  of  one  additional  general  cargo  berth  with 
adequate  transit  shed  space,  as  well  as  the  two  additional  unshedded  berths  to  be 
provided  for  the  movement  of  scrap  metal.     In  the  case  of  the  needed  general  cargo 
berth,  flexibility  can  be  provided  by  designing  the  transit  shed  so  as  to  permit 
its  use  for  needed  storage  space  to  the  extent  that  it  is  not  needed  for  transit 
operations;  and  this  division  of  space  as  between  warehousing  and  transit  opera- 
tions can  be  varied  as  necessary  to  accommodate  the  developing  traffic. 

From  the  standpoint  of  marine  terminal  facilities  at  Wilmington,  therefore, 
the  problem  is  one  of  providing  an  additional  general  cargo  berth  with  related  tran- 
sit shed,  and  two  unshedded  berths. 

Consideration  was  first  given  to  the  problem  of  locating  these  facilities. 
The  land  owned  by  the  Authority  north  of  its  existing  facilities  was  not  considered 
susceptible  of  efficient  or  economical  development  for  the  specific  purposes  required. 
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Other  privately  owned  land  along  the  river  is  available,  but  the  objectives  of 
economical  development ,  administration  and  operation  would  be  defeated  if  the 
Authority  were  forced  to  disperse  its  limited  facilities  at  various  locations 
within  a  single  port.    The  obvious  and  reasonable  answer  to  the  need  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  for  further  development  of  its  facilities  at  Wilming- 
ton is  their  southward  extension  into  the  adjoining  property  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government  through  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission.    Such  ex- 
tension not  only  provides  the  only  logical  pattern  for  the  facilities  needed  dur- 
ing the  next  six  years ,  but  it  also  permits  the  adoption  of  a  master  plan  for  fur- 
ther port  development  which  can  be  expected  to  meet  requirements  for  a  very  con- 
siderable period  in  the  future.     For  the  purposes  of  framing  this  development 
plan  at  Wilmington,  therefore ,  it  is  assumed  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  pursuaded  to  transfer  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  its  entire  interest  in  the 
land  and  facilities  which  the  Authority  now  leases  from  the  Maritime  Commission, 
as  well  as  in  the  old  Maritime  Commission  shipyard  adjoining  this  property  on  the 
south,  for  marine  terminal  and  related  development. 

With  a  total  of  little  more  than  3,000  feet  of  developable  river  frontage 
between  the  southernmost  end  of  the  present  bulkhead  and  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  old  Maritime  Commission  shupyard,  it  is  essential  that  the  development  program 
adopted  for  the  next  six  years  in  order  to  provide  the  three  new  berths  recommen- 
ded above  be  an  integral  part  of  a  master  plan  for  the  long-term  development  which 
will  permit  maximum  utilization  of  this  river  frontage  to  meet  the  additional  needs 
of  future  years.    To  this  end,  the  Development  Plan  for  Wilmington  which  has  been 
B  emitted  as  Exhibit  2,  appearing  on  Page  13  contemplates  the  meeting  of  prospective 
near-term  deficiencies  by  the  following  improvements: 

1.     The  extension  of  the  existing  bulkhead  1,226  feet  southward  in  a 
straight  line,  and  then  710  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  first  of  the  shipways  of  the  old  Maritime 


Commission  shipyard „    This  bulkhead  extension  would  provide  two  addi- 
tional berths  of  613  feet  each  along  the  line  of  the  present  bulkhead, 
and  one  of  710  feet  extending  inland  from  that  line  to  the  shoreline 
of  the  shipyard o 

2.  The  construction  of  a  transit  and  storage  shed  500  feet  in  length  and 
225  feet  in  depth  starting  75  feet  south  of  the  northern  limit  of 
this  new  bulkhead  construction.    This  shed  would  provide  total  floor 
area  of  112,500  square  feet,  of  which  approximately  75,000  square 
feet  might  be  reserved  initially  for  long-term  storage,  with  the  re- 
maining 37,500  square  feet  utilised  for  the  transit  handling  of  cargo 
moving  through  this  new  Berth  4,  giving  it  an  initial  effective  capa- 
city of  approximately  75,000  tons  annually.    This  capacity  would  be  ex 
pansible,  by  reducing  the  amount  of  shed  space  reserved  for  storage, 
to  150, 000  tons  annually,  or  more,  as  needed, 

3,  The  paving  of  the  apron  and  the  construction  of  crane  and  rail 
trackage  along  the  remaining  651  feet  of  open  pier  along  the  new 
river  bulkhead.    This  would  provide  one  open  pier  for  the  handling 
of  scrap  metal  without  utilizing  a  berth  served  by  a  transit  shed, 

4„    The  paving  of  the  apron  and  the  construction  of  crane  and  rail 
trackage  along  the  710  feet  of  bulkhead  extending  inland  to  the 
first  of  the  shipways  of  the  old  Maritime  Commission  shipyard. 
This  would  provide  a  second  open  pier  for  the  handling  of  scrap 
metal  without  utilizing  a  berth  served  by  a  transit  shed, 

5.  While  the  railroad  track  on  these  new  piers  would  be  connected  to 
that  serving  the  existing  piers,  new  rail  access  would  be  pro- 
vided from  the  west  so  as  to  permit  rail  service  to  these  new 
berths  without  interference  with  operations  on  the  old  bulkhead, 

6.  Crane  rail  installed  in  the  aprons  of  the  new  piers  would  be  an 
extension  of  the  crane  rail  on  the  present  pieA-s  so  that  the 
gantry  cranes  serving  the  open  piers  will  also  be  available  for 
heavy  lifts  at  the  general  cargo  piers. 

The  above  development  for  the  next  6-year  period  will  be  compatible  with  a 

further  development  of  the  Maritime  Commission  property  which  would  includes 

1.  The  conversion  of  one  of  the  new  open  piers  zo  a  shedded 
general  cargo  pier, 

2.  The  addition  of  a  two-berth,  seuA -marginal  general  cargo  pier, 

3.  The  addition  of  a  two-berth  bulk  cargo  pier. 

The  net  result  of  these  further  additions  would  be  to  double  the  capacity 
af  the  installation  as  it  will  be  after  the  completion  of  the  improvements  re- 
lonmended  for  the  next  six  years.    This  wot'ld  give  an  ultimate  facility  with  the 


following  capacity: 

General  cargo  1,000,000  tons 

Scrap  metal  and  bulk  dry  cargo  500,000  tons 

Because  of  the  importance  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  the  future  general 
cargo  trade  of  the  Port  of  Wilmington,  the  provision  of  facilities  to  meet  the 
near-term  deficiencies  in  marine  terminal  capacity  carries  with  it  an  obligation 
to  provide  needed  facilities  for  the  long-term  storage  of  unmanufactured  tobacco. 
As  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  chapter,  this  requirement  amounts  to  approximately 
700,000  square  feet.    Of  this  total, 

1.  Approximately  75,000  square  feet  can  be  provided  initially  in 
the  new  transit  shed  supporting  Berth  4. 

2.  Approximately  175,000  square  feet  can  be  provided  in  the  ground 
floor  of  the  old  Maritime  Commissi'on  fabricating  shop. 

This  means  that  about  450,000  square  feet  of  space  for  the  long-term  storage  of 

tobacco  should  be  provided  over  the  next  six  years.     Provision  has  also  been  made 

for  this  space  in  the  Development  Plan  which  has  been  submitted  as  Exhibit  2 

which  appears  on  Page  13  . 

The  Development  Plans 

Development  Plans  for  the  Port  of  Morehead  City  and  for  the  Port  of  Wilmington, 
reflecting  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  above  discussions,  have  been  submitted  as 
Exhibits  1  and  2  which  appear  on  Pages  12  and  13  . 


IX.     Property  Rights  of  the  Authority 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  Development  Plan  at 
Wilmington  is  subject  to  the  acquisition  of  adjacent  property  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  it  is  appropriate  in  this  report  that  consideration  be  given 
to  the  property  rights  of  the  Authority  in  its  existing  marine  terminal  facili- 
ties, and  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  the  Authority  might  reasonably  accept 
this  land  and  the  adjacent  land  from  the  Federal  Government. 

All  of  the  Authority's  existing  marine  terminal  facilities  at  Wilmington  have 
been  installed  on  land  leased  from  the  Federal  Government  through  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission.    The  terms  of  this  lease  are  burdensome  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Authority  in  several  major  respects.     While  the  lease  is  for  a 
period  of  50  years  from  November  7,  1949,  at  a  rental  of  only  $1  per  year,  it  has 
the  following  difficult  provisions  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Public  Agency  acting 
in  a  proprietary  capacity  : 

1.  Title  to  all  improvements  transfers  immediately  to  the  Federal 

Government . 

2.  Even  though  there  is  a  stated  50-year  term,  in  the  event  of  a 
national  emergency  declared  by  the  President,  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission has  the  right  on  30  days  notice 

a.  To  terminate  the  lease  as  to  all  or  part  of  the 
demised  premises,  or 

b.  To  declare  the  lease  suspended  or  inoperative  as 
to  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  demised  premises. 

3.  In  the  event  of  termination  of  the  lease  as  to  all  or  part  of  the 
demised  premises,  the  Federal  Government  agrees  to  pay  the  Author- 
ity only  the  depreciated  book  value  of  any  and  all  buildings,  struc- 
tures, improvements  and  fixtures  which  the  Authority  has  placed, 
built,  or  constructed  on  the  demised  premises.     The  payment,  there- 
fore, will  bear  no  necessary  relationship  to  replacement  cost  or 

to  the  amount  of  debt  which  the  Authority  might  have  outstanding. 

4.  If  the  Federal  Government  declares  the  lease  suspended  or  inopera- 
tive as  to  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  demised  premises,  it  is  re- 
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quired  to  pay  the  Authority  a  fair  and  equitable  rental  for  the 
use  of  the  lands „  buildings,  structures  and  facilities  included 
in  such  suspension  or  suspensions ;  but  the  amount  of  such  rental 
is  to  be  determined  solely  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  Author- 
ity has  no  assurance ,  therefore ,  that  it  would  receive  enough  ren- 
tal on  any  property  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government  under 
such  suspension  or  suspensions  to  pay  the  interest  and  amortiza- 
tion on  any  debt  which  it  might  have  outstanding  against  such 
property  or  improvements , 

5,     The  Federal  Government  is  specifically  protected  against  any  claims 
for  severance  or  consequential  damages  of  whatsoever  nature,. 

6„     These  rights  either  to  terminate  the  lease  or  to  suspend  the  lease 
relate  to  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  demised  premises „  with  the 
result  that  the  Authority  might  be  left  with  the  most  undesirable 
and  least  productive  portions  of  the  demised  premises  whilst  still 
subject  to  all  the  obligations  of  its  lease, 

7.     The  Authority  may  not  sublet  any  portion  of  the  premises  more  than 
400  feet  from  the  waterfront  without  the  specific  permission  of 
the  Maritime  Commission,, 

There  are  numerous  other  provisions  in  the  Lease  Agreement  which  also  obstruct 

the  businesslike  operation  of  a  modern  port  facility.     Those  recited  above,  how- 


ever, are  considered  to  be  so  restrictive  as  to  make  it  extremely  doubtful  whether 
the  Authority  could  reasonably  proceed  with  any  financing  on  a  revenue  bond  basis, 
or  with  any  extensive  utilization  of  property  for  water-related  industry  in  order 
further  to  capitalize  on  its  marine  terminal  investment. 

The  Authority  has,  of  course,  recognized  the  burden  placed  on  its  operations 
and  further  development  by  this  Lease  agreement,  and  has  also  recognized  the 
necessity  for  acquiring  full  title  to  the  property  which  it  already  occupies,  as 
well  as  title  to  the  adjacent  Federally -owned  property  which  is  essential  to  the 
further  expansion  of  the  modern  marine  terminal  facilities  required  to  serve  the 
growing  deep-water  commerce  of  the  Port  of  Wilmington  and  the  State  of  North 
Carolina «    To  this  end,  the  Authority  has  acquired  323  acres  on  the  west  bank 
:■£  the  Brunswick  River  in  Brunswick  County,  North  Carolina,  which  it  has  offered 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  in  exchange  for  the  Federally-owned  property  which 
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it  now  occupies  plus  the  adjacent  Federally-owned  property  now  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Maritime  Commission. 

To  effectuate  the  transfer  and  exchange  described  above,  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Second  Session  of  the  84th  Congress  by  Representative  Bonner 
providing  for  the  conveyance  to  the  North  Carolina  State  Ports  Authority  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  Reserve  Shipyard  in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  in  ex- 
change for  certain  lands  to  be  conveyed  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Ports  Au- 
thority to  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes.     (H„R.  12116)  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  Bill  included  in  Section  3  some  of  the  same  burdensome  provisions 
which  make  the  existing  lease  too  restrictive  to  permit  proper  development  of 
the  Authority's  port  facilities  at  Wilmington.  Specifically: 

1.     Sub-section  (a)  of  Section  3  reserves  to  the  United  States  the 
title    to  all  equipment,  machinery,  supplies,  and  steel  build- 
ings, with  the  right  without  time  limit  to  remove  such  equip- 
ment", machinery,  supplies,  and  steel  buildings. 


Obviously  the  property  cannot  be  used  to  advantage  by  the 
Authority  if  the  Federal  Government  has  the  right  to  leave 
equipment,  machinery,  supplies,  and  steel  buildings  on  it 
in  perpetuity  with  the  right  to  come  in  and  take  them  away 
at  any  time.     A  reasonable  time  limit  for  the  removal  of 
such  items  as  the  Federal  government  might  reasonably  take 
away  would  be  perhaps  for  three  to  six  months  after  convey- 
ance , 


In  addition,  the  amount  that  the  Federal  Government  could 
recover  from  the  sale  of  steel  buildings  on  the  site  is 
obviously  inconsequential  in  relation  to  the  value  which 
such  buildings  might  be  to  the  Authority  as  a  public  agency 
engaged  in  the  development  of  public  marine  terminal  facili- 
ties.    It  would  seem  only  reasonable  that  title  to  such  steel 
and  other  buildings  as  may  rest  on  this  land  flow  with  the 
land  to  the  Authority. 

2.     Sub-section  (c)  of  this  Section  3  provides  that  the  conveyance  by 
the  Federal  Government  shall  contain  a  provision  which  will  run 
with  the  land  that  in  the  event  the  United  States  shall,  through 
purchase,  condemnation,  or  requisition,   reacquire  title  to  said 
land,  the  purchase  price  to  be  paid  will  not  exceed  the  depre- 
ciated cost  of  improvements  placed  thereon  by  the  North  Carolina 
Ports  Authority. 


The  effect  of  this  provision  is  that  the  longer  the 
Authority  holds  this  property  and  develops  it,  the  greater 
risk  it  runs  in  the  event  of  condemnation  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  receiving  an  award  far  below  the  then  exist- 
ing market  value  of  its  properties  and,  consequently,  far 
below  the  cost  to  which  it  would  be  put  to  replace  those 
facilities  in  order  to  accommodate  the  deep-water  trade  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,     Such  a  provision  might  be  ap- 
propriate if  the  Federal  Government  were  giving  this  land 
to  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  but  under  the  terms  of  this 
Bill  it  is  exchanging  this  land  for  a  substantially  greater 
amount  of  equally  desirable  land  suitable  for  exactly  the 
same  purposes.     It  is  difficult  to  find  justification  for  a 
provision  which  could  operate  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  and  to  the  unjustified  advantage  of 
the  Federal  Government.     Such  a  provision,  also,  would  be  a 
very  difficult  provision  to  reconcile  with  any  future  attempt 
to  finance  Authority  improvements  with  revenue  bonds. 

Sub-section  (d)  of  this  Section  3  contains  a  provision  that  during 
any  emergency  declared  by  The  President  or  by  The  Congress,  upon 
determination    toy  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  the  property  is 
useful  for  any  national  defense  purpose,  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  right  to  the  immediate,  full,  and  unrestricted  possession 
and  control  of  all  or  any  part  thereof  upon  payment  of  a  rental 
based  only  on  the  depreciated  costs  of  improvements  made  by  the 
Authority  without  any  rental  based  on  the  value  of  the  land, - 
and  this  condition  also  runs  with  the  land.     In  many  respects,  this 
provision  of  the  Bill  is  even  more  harsh  than  that  included  in 
the  existing  lease.     For  example, 

a.  The  lease  provides  that  the  property  may  be  recaptured 
in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency  declared  by  The 
President,  whereas  the  Bill  covers  national  emergencies 
declared  either  by  The  President  or  by  The  Congress. 

b.  In  order  to  invoke  its  power  to  recapture  under  the  Bill, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  does  not  need  to  determine  that 
the  property  is  essential  for  national  defense  purposes , - 
but  only  that  it  is  "useful". 

c.  The  lease  provides  for  a  fair  and  equitable  rental  for 
the  use  of  land  as  well  as  improvements,  although  it 
does  specify  that  the  amount  of  such  rental  or  rentals 
is  to  be  determined  solely  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Bill,  on  the  other  hand,  eliminates  any  rental 
based  on  the  value  of  the  land;  and  limits  the  rental 
on  improvements  to  a  rental  "based  on  the  depreciated 
costs  of  improvements". 

The  effect  of  this  provision  of  the  Bill  would  be  to  place 
another  difficult  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  financing  of 
improvements  with  revenue  bonds ,  and  would  also  be  a  major 
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obstacle  in  the  way  of  attracting  water-related  industry 
to  the  portions  of  this  property  back  of  the  marine  ter- 
minal and  warehousing  facilities. 

While  the  State  of  North  Carolina  badly  needs  its  existing  marine  terminal 
facilities  at  Wilmington,  and  badly  needs  substantial  expansion  of  those  facili- 
ties to  accommodate  prospective  traffic  over  the  next  six  years,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  an  undesirable  use  of  public  funds  further  to  improve  the  property 
now  held  under  lease  in  view  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  that  Instrument; 
and  it  would  be  an  equally  undesirable  use  of  public  funds  further  to  improve 
the    property,  or  to  improve  the  adjacent  property,  were  they  transferred  under 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Bill  described  above . 

It  would  certainly  seem  that  a  more  balanced  agreement  could  be  reached 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  two  public 
agencies,  with  respect  to  the  transfer  of    property  to  be  utilized  for  an  essen- 
tial public  purpose,  particularly  when  the  Federal  Government  is  not  being  re- 
quested to  donate  the  property  to  the  State,  but  merely  to  exchange  it  for  other 
equally  desirable  and  much  more  extensive  property  in  the  same     area,     Tiie  ar- 
gument that  there  is  tangible  value  in  the  existing  improvements  on  the  Mari- 
time Commission  site  is  unlikely  to  be  sustained  by  an  appraisal     of  those 
improvements  in  their  dilapidated  and  decayed  condition. 

Consequently,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Authority  urge  that  the  State 
use  every  reasonable  effort  before  the  present  Congress  to  secure  the  passage 
of  a  Bill  in  substantially  the  form  of  that  introduced  in  the  last  Congress  by 
representative  Bonner  with  the  deletion  of  Sub-section  (c)  and  (d)  of  Section  3 
of  that  Bill,  and  with  the  amendment  of  Sub-section  (a)  of  Section  3  of  that 
Bill  to  eliminate  steel  buildings  from  the  property  to  which  title  is  reserved 
to  the  United  States. 

With  such  amendments,  the  Bill  would  effect  an  equitable  exchange  of 


property  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  of  North  Carolina  which 
would  permit  the  Authority  to  go  forward  with  the  needed  development  of  the 
lands  which  it  presently  holds  under  lease  and  the  adjacent  lands  presently 
held  by  the  Maritime  Commission ,  all  to  the  end  of  providing  needed  public 
marine  terminal  facilities  at  Wilmington  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  and  its  industry  and  commerce „  as  well  as  for  national  defense. 


X.     The  Promotion  and  Protection  of  Water-Borne  Commerce 


Up  to  this  pointy  consideration  has  been  given  primarily  to  the  problem  of 
planning  and  providing  adequate  physical  facilities  at  the  State  ports  to  accom 
modate  prospective  deep-water  traffic 0     Equally  important  is  the  promotion  and 
protection  of  the  flow  of  deep-water  traffic  through  these  facilities  which  is 
justified  by  the  State's  position  as  a  generator  of  water-borne  commerce. 

The  promotion  of  port  commerce  has  two  basic  objectives.     These  are; 

1.  To  attract  to  the  State's  ports  the  water-borne  commerce 
which  can  be  served  economically  and  efficiently  through 
those  ports. 

20     To  retain  the  patronage  thus  secured  against  the  competi- 
tion of  other  ports. 

All  too  frequently  programs  of  port  commerce  promotion  are  directed  wholly 

at  the  attraction  of  new  business  and  forget  the  equally  important  promotional 

problem  of  retaining  the  patronage  already  secured.     This  was  not  found  to  be 

the  case  with  the  Authority's  program,  however,  which  appears  to  be  reasonably 

balanced  as  between  solicitation  of  new  business  and  the  servicing  of  business 

already  secured. 

The  protection  of  port  commerce  has  the  basic  objective  of  protecting  the 
commerce  of  the  port  against  unjust  and  unreasonable  rates  and  charges  and  dis- 
criminatory practices  either  by  ocean  carriers,  inland  carriers,  or  other  ports 
The  purpose  of  such  activity  is  not  to  secure  unjust  or  unwarranted  advantages 
for  the  State's  ports,  but  to  make  sure  that  they  enjoy  their  justified  compet- 
itive advantage  in  territory  where  they  can  supply  most  convenient  and  economic 
al  access  to  deep-water  shipping;  that  they  are  given  an  equal  position  with 
Dther  ports  in  territory  where  they  can  supply  access  to  deep-water  shipping  as 
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conveniently  and  economically  as  such  other  ports j  and  that  they  are  put  to  a 
competitive  disadvantage  as  against  other  ports  only  in  territories  where 
access  to  deep-water  shipping  can  be  supplied  more  economically  or  conveniently, 
through  other  ports. 

Port  protection  activities  typically  involve  continuous  activity  with  and 
before  State  and  Federal  regulatory  agencies,,     In  this  field,  also,  the  Authority 
was  found  to  have  a  well-established  and  active  program„ 

Since  the  Authority  is  a  going  concern  with  well-established  programs  in 
the  fields  of  port  commerce  promotion  and  port  commerce  protection,  there  is 
little  point  in  giving  detailed  consideration  to  either  of  these  activities „ 
Only  matters  considered  of  special  importance  will  be  discussed„ 

In  the  field  of  port  commerce  promotion,  there  is  a  traditional  conflict 
between  those  who  argue  that  regular  deep-water  service  cannot  be  expected  until 
the  cargo  actually  offers,  and  those  who  argue  that  the  cargo  cannot  be  expected 
to  develop  until  regular  services  are  offered.     Regardless  of  which  group  may  be 
right,  there  is  certainly  no  argument  as  to  the  paucity  of  regular  deep-water 
service  at  North  Carolina  ports  today.     To  illustrate  this  point,  an  analysis  was 
made  of  the  sailing  schedules  published  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  for 
December  20,  1956 „    On  that  day,  outbound  voyages  were  listed  for  30  vessels 
which  would  serve  one  or  more  South  Atlantic  ports  on  voyages  covering  ten  dif- 
ferent world  trade  areas.     The  distribution  off  these  vessels  by  domestic  ports 
of  call  on  these  outbound  voyages  is  given  in  Exhibit  29  which  appears  on  Page 
146  „     In  summary,  the  distribution  of  these  30  outbound  voyages  by  domestic 
ports  of  call  was  as  follows; 
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Distribution  of  Domestic  IPort ..Call's  Scheduled  by  Thirty 
Outbound , Vessels  Serving  One  or  More  South  Atlantic  Ports 


Posts  of  Call 


Number  of 
Outbound  Vessels 


New  York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Hampton  Roads  Ports 


22 
19 
22 
18 


Morehead  City 

Wilmington 

Charleston 

Savannah 

Jacksonville 


0 
2 
20 
15 
10 


Noteworthy  in  the  above  tabulation  is  the  balanced  representation  in  these 
30  voyages  of  the  major  North  Atlantic  ports;  the  reasonably  balanced  represen- 
tation in  the  same  30  voyages  of  ports  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida; 
but  the  almost  complete  absence  of  representation  by  ports  in  North  Carolina. 
There  is  obviously  a  major  field  for  development  effort  in  bringing  to  one  or 
more  ports  in  North  Carolina  a  greater  frequency  and  a  greater  variety  of  deep- 
water  services „ 

This  would,  of  course,  be  well-nigh  impossible  if  North  Carolina  were  a 
weak  generator  of  deep-water  tonnage.  Unfortunately,  no  definitive  informa- 
tion is  available  as  to  the  actual  deep-water  tonnage  generated  in  North 
Carolina.  The  availability  of  such  information  would  be  of  tremendous  value 
in  promoting  the  better  utilization  of  the  State's  ports.  Consideration  should 
be  given  by  the  Authority  to  a  special  investigation  designed  to  provide  ac- 
curate information  on  this  basic  question. 

In  the  absence  of  definitive  information,  it  is  still  possible  to  secure 
clear  indications  of  major  deep-water  tonnage  available  to  North  Carolina  ports. 

This  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  flue-cured  tobacco  which  makes 
up  a  major  part  of  domestic  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco.  Approximately 


two-thirds  of  the  domestic  acreage  of  Types  11-14  of  flue-cured  tobacco  is  in 
North  Carolina;  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  production  of  these  types  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco  is  sold  in  North  Carolina  markets.     If  the  movement  of  such  to- 
bacco through  North  Carolina  ports  in  1955  had  been  proportional  to  North 
Carolina's  position  as  a  producer  or  as  a  market  for  such  tobacco,  the  volume 
exported  through  North  Carolina  ports  would  have  been  at  least  150,000  tons. 
The  actual  figure  was  25,000  tons,8 

The  failure  of  a  substantial  volume  of  North  Carolina  tobacco  to  move 
through  the  North  Carolina  ports  does  not  appear  to  be  attributable  to  any 
substantial  extent  to  inequities  in  the  inland  rate  structure.     The  map  sub- 
mitted as  Exhibit  30  on  Page  147,  shows  the  adjacent  inland  trade  territory 
for  the  North  Carolina  State  Ports  based  on  tobacco  commodity  rates.     It  will 
be  noted  from  the  map  that  one  or  both  of  the  North  Carolina  Ports  have  inland 
rates  as  low  as  or  lower  than  any  out-of-state  port  for  most  of  the  major  tobac- 
co-producing areas  of  the  State.     This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  Exhibit  31 
appearing  on  Pagel48<  f  which  shows  the  ports  serving  tobacco  auction  markets 
on  an  equal  or  better  basis.     It  will  be  noted  from  this  exhibit  that  of  the 
49  tobacco  auction  markets  in  North  Carolina,  38  are  served  on  an  equal  or 
better  basis  by  one  or  both  of  the  State's  deep-water  ports.     While  there  may 
be  some  adjustment  in  inland  tobacco  rates  which  can  be  justified  in  favor 
of  the  State  ports,  the  market  available  on  an  equal  or  better  basis  is  al- 
ready far  greater  than  the  tonnage  actually  realized. 

There  is  no  other  single  commodity  which  can  do  so  much  to  attract  more 
frequent  and  more  diversified  ocean  services  to  the  State  ports  than  tobacco. 
While  a  special  survey  has  been  made,  and  continuous  attention  has  been  given 
in  the  solicitation  program  to  the  encouragement  of  tobacco  exports,  it  is 


submitted  that  this  trade  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  State  and  its  ports 
to  warrant  continuous  full-time  promotional  effort,  even  to  the  extent  of  locat- 
ing a  full-time  tobacco  solicitor  at  a  strategic  tobacco  point,  -  perhaps  Wilson. 

Another  commodity  group  which  appears  to  constitute  a  fertile  field  for 
development  effort  in  connection  with  the  commerce  of  the  State  ports  is  cot- 
ton textiles  and  textile  products.     This  commodity  is  not  so  important  from 
the  standpoint  of  tonnage  as  from  the  standpoint  of  its  high  value  and,  con- 
sequently, its  high  ocean  freight  rates.     As  a  result,  a  relatively  small 
volume  of  this  commodity  is  uftually  attractive  to  ocean  carriers  and  will  gen- 
erate service  which  might  be  refused  for  a  much  greater  tonnage  of  a  low-value 
commodity. 

The  importance  of  giving  attention  in  the  promotional  and  protection  ef- 
fort to  cotton  textiles  and  textile  products  flows  from  the  fact  that  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  is  by  far  the  most  important  state  in  the  union  in  terms  of 
value  added  by  manufacture  in  the  textile  products  group.     Consequently,  it  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  generate  a  substantial  volume  of  export  traffic  in 
this  important  commodity  group,  of  which  5%  or  more  of  domestic  production  is 
usually  exported. 

In  the  field  of  cotton  textiles,  there  are  definite  indications  that  a 
major  promotional  effort  would  be  hampered  by  inland  rates  which  appear  to 
discriminate  against  the  North  Carolina  ports,  indicating  a  field  for  action 
from  the  standpoint  of  port  protection  in  order  to  lay  the  ground  work  for 
promotional  effort  in  this  field. 

The  apparent  discrimination  with  reference  to  the  North  Carolina  ports 
does  not  appear  to  exist  with  respect  to  rail  rates,  but  it  does  appear  to 
exist  with  respect  to  truck  rates. 
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Present  rail  rates  on  finished  and  unfinished  cotton  piece  goods  are  based 
on  exceptions  to  the  Uniform  Classification.     These  exceptions  reflect  a  per- 
centage of  Docket  28300  First  Class  rates.     The  adjacent  inland  trade  territor- 
ies for  the  State  ports,  based  on  rail  cotton  piece  goods  commodity  rates ,  are 
shown  in  Exhibit  32  which  appears  on  Page  152  .     The  territories  thus  developed 
are  not  particularly  significant ,  however,,  because  of  the  fact  that  rail  rates 
are  consistently  higher,  even  in  full  carload  quantities  in  excess  of  24,000 
lbs.,  than  volume  rates  published  by  trucking  companies.     Consequently,  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  traffic  in  textiles  and  related  articles  is  handled  in 
rail  shipment.     For  reference,  there  is  given  in  Exhibit  33  which  appears  on 
Page    153  typical  rail  rates  on  cotton  piece  goods  from  selected  North  and  South 
Carolina  points  to  Charleston,  Morehead  City,  Norfolk  and  Wilmington. 

The  territory  resulting  from  an  analysis  of  truck  rates  covering  cotton 
factory  products  and  textile  products  is  much  more  important  with  respect  to 
tonnage  potential  for  the  North  Carolina  State  ports  and  as  an  indicator  of 
the  problems  faced  by  the  State  Ports  Authority  in  developing  and  protecting 
water-borne  commerce  through  the  State  ports. 

Prior  to  October  1956,  no  volume  truck  rates  covering  these  commodities 
were  published  by  the  trucking  companies  applicable  to  the  Ports  of  Morehead 
City,  Wilmington,  or  Norfolk.     As  a  result,  North  Carolina  textile  industries 
were  in  a  territory  which  belonged  exclusively  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
with  the  following  rates  in  cents  per  100  pounds  in  effect  from  such  impor- 
tant North  Carolina  textile  points  as  Greensboro,  Kannapolis,  Rocky  Mount  and 
Winston-Salem; 


 TO  

From  Charleston  Morehead  City  Wilmington  Norfolk 

(Volume)    (Any  Quantity)  (LTL) 

Greensboro  .40  None  .60  .60 

Kannapolis  .40  None  .63  .63 

Rocky  Mount  .42  None  .48  .45 

Winston-Salem  .38  None  .63  .63 

Action  by  the  State  Ports  Authority  for  the  past  several  years  resulted  on 
October  10,  1956  in  volume  rates  being  published  which  are  applicable  to  Wilming- 
ton ^  but  not  to  Morehead  City.     Rates  were  published  at  the  same  time  appli- 
cable to  Norfolk.    This  action  improved  the  picture  in  North  Carolina  to  the  ex- 
tent that  a  perimeter  of  a  trade  territory  for  Wilmington  could  be  drawn.  The 
rates  are  not  applicable  to  Morehead  City,  therefore f  that  port  controls  no 
territory.     The  Wilmington  territory  in  this  case,  however,  only  means  that 
Wilmington  has  favorable  or  equal  rates  compared  to  another  port  from  points 
located  along  the  perimeter  and  from  many  points  within  the  perimeter.  However, 
Charleston  still  has  equal  or  better  rates  in  effect  from  many  points  in  North 
Carolina,  both  within  and  outside  the  trade  area,  even  though  those  points  are 
nearer  to  Morehead  City  or  Wilmington  than  to  Charleston.     Typical  of  these  points 
are  the  following: 

TO 


From  Charleston  Wilmington 

Asheboro  .40  .40 

Newton  .40  .42 

Troutmans  .38  .41 

Troy  .38  .38 

Worthville  .38  .40 

The  adjacent  inland  trade  territories  for  the  State  ports  based  on  these 

cotton  piece  goods  commodity  rates  are  shown  in  the  map  submitted  as  Exhibit 

34  which  appears  on  Page  157.  Typical  rates  from  selected  North  Carolina  points 

co  Charleston,  Morehead  City,  Norfolk  and  Wilmington  are  given  in  Exhibit  35 


which  appears  on  Page  15.8. 

Subsequent  action  by  the  State  Ports  Authority  to  include  many  other  points 
in  North  Carolina  and  in  northeast  South  Carolina  among  those  having  volume 
rates  resulted  in  consideration  of  Docket  No.  MCTA  2212-145-D  on  December  10, 
1956,  by  the  Southern  Motor  Carriers  Rate  Conference  in  Atlanta,    This  docket 
proposed  volume  rates  from  some  forty-one  additional  cities  in  North  Carolina  as 
well  as  from  twenty-five  cities  in  northeast  South  Carolina.    These  rates  have  now 
been  approved  by  the  Conference  and  have  been  cleared  for  publication.  Typical 
among  the  points  from  which  Wilmington  does  not  now  have  volume  rates  and  from 
which  the  proposed  rate  is  frequently,  although  not  always,  favorable  to  Wilming- 
ton, .are:  : 

TO 


From  Charleston  Wilmington 

Belmont  .40  .40 

Carthage  .40  .30 

Erwin  .40  .29 

Jamestown  .40  .39 

Mebane  .40  .39 

Anderson  (S.C.)  .36  .48 

Bethune  (S.C.)  .36  .33 

Fort  Mill  (S.C.)  .36  .39 

Lancaster  (S.C.)  .36  .39 

Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  .36  .39 


The  publication  of  these  rates  which  is  anticipated  in  the  near  future  will, 
except  for  a  few  remaining  inequities,  place  the  Port  of  Wilmington  in  a  favorable 
position  to  secure  traffic  from  the  textile  industry  in  the  State.     Prompt  pro- 
motional effort  is  clearly  indicated,  as  well  as  continued  effort  to  free  the  port 
from  the  remaining  apparent  inequities  in  the  inland  rate  structure. 

The  key  to  strong  and  stable  business  at  the  State  port  lies  in  the  market 
available  in  North  Carolina  and  immediately  adjacent  territory  where  the  North 
Carolina  ports  can  offer  rates  equal  to  or  better  than  those  applicable  at  other 


ports.     It  is  felt,  therefore,,  that  the  major  promotional  effort  should  be  con- 
centrated in  North  Carolina,  continuing  New  York  representation,  however,  which 
is  essential  for  contact  with  steamship  lines  and  with  headquarters  offices  of 
major  shippers  and  receivers  of  ocean  freight. 

In  North  Carolina,  consideration  might  well  be  given  to  the  addition  of  one 
or  two  solicitors  to  the  existing  staff  which  is  understood  to  consist  of  two. 
It  has  been  recommended  above  that  one  full-time  solicitor  be  appointed  to  con- 
centrate on  tobacco  exports,  and  that  he  be  based  at  a  key  tobacco  point  such  as 
Wilson.     It  is  also  suggested  that  consideration  be  given  to  basing  a  solicitor 
at  Charlotte,  another  at  Winston-Salem  and  another  at  Asheville.    The  advantage 
of  basing  solicitors  in  the  field  is  that  local  shippers  and  receivers  of  deep- 
water  tonnage  can  become  accustomed  to  calling  on  them  for  information  and  advice 
and  thus  build  up  a  stronger  and  more  sympathetic  relationship  than  is  possible 
if  all  inquiries  must  be  directed  to  the  main  office  of  the  Authority  at  Wilming- 
ton.    The  arrangement  suggested  would  put  one  full-time  man  in  the  heart  of  the 
tobacco  territory,  two  full-time  men  in  the  Piedmont,  and  one  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State  who  would  be  able  to  cover  adjacent  territory  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky 
and  West  Virginia.     The  Director  of  Commerce  would  continue  to  be  stationed  at 
Wilmington . 

To  increase  the  effectiveness  of  these  solicitors,  it  might  be  desirable  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  in  certain  key  industries  for  a  period  of  time  rather 
than  to  spread  their  efforts  thinly  over  a  large  number  of  potential  shippers  in 
a  wide  variety  of  industries.    A  review  of  the  present  solicitation  coverage 
suggests  a  program  which  would 

1.  Cover  the  largest  industries  in  each  city  visited. 

2.  Be  by  appointment  only. 
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3.  Establish  a  friendly  relationship  with  the  executive  heads  of 
industry  in  the  State. 

4.  Contemplate  return  visits  on  a  regular  basis. 

North  Carolina  industry  has  not  been  accustomed  to  using  the  State  ports , 
and  is  not  likely  to  make  major  changes  in  its  shipping  habits  except  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.    Consequently,  more  returns  in  terms  of  tonnage  can  be 
expected  from  a  solicitation  effort  if  it  be  preplanned  with  regular  calls  on 
good  prospects  than  if  it  be  carried  out  with  the  objective  of  making  a  maximum 
number  of  calls  without  regard  for  a  carefully-planned  and  continuing  campaign  to 
interest  the  best  prospects  in  the  State  in  utilizing  its  ports  to  their  advan- 
tage. 

In  this  connection,  reference  is  again  made  to  the  desirability  of  under- 
taking an  investigation  which  will  provide  reliable  factual  data  on  the  distri- 
bution by  industry  and  by  individual  firms  of  deep-water  tonnage  originating  and 
terminating  in  the  State.    With  such  basic  information,  the  promotional  effort  can 
be  carried  on  much  more  economically  and  much  more  effectively. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  individual  solicitation,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that 
periodic  port  clinics  be  held  at  major  cities  throughout  the  State,  with  adequate 
advance  notice  and  with  invitations  going  to  key  people  in  the  industries  which 
will  benefit  the  most  from  utilization  of  the  State  ports.    It  is  felt  that  this 
should  be  a  regularly-recurring  program  with  perhaps  one  meeting  a  month,  each  in 
a  different  key  city.    To  complement  the  field  clinics,  it  is  suggested  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  an  annual  port  conference  at  Wilmington  at  which  represent- 
ative business  leaders  from  throughout  the  State  could  meet  with  the  Authority 
for  a  discussion  of  the  program  of  the  State  ports  and  for  an  inspection  of  their 
i acuities.    Traffic  managers  and  other  representatives  of  industry  who  have 
actually  seen  the  modern  port  facilities  available  in  their  own  State  are  much 


more  likely  to  think  about  using  them  than  those  who  have  only  read  about  them  in 
the  Port  Magazine  or  heard  about  them  from  a  field  solicitor . 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  recapture  by  the  North  Carolina  ports  of 
the  deep-water  tonnage  which  they  should  handle  will  be  an  up-hill  struggle.  It 
is  difficult  to  change  established  patterns  of  trade.    The  facts  are  clear ,  how- 
ever g  that  in  the  case  of  the  North  Carolina  ports 9  the  established  patterns  of 
trade  which  bypass  the  ports  are  less  economical  and  less  efficient  over  the 
long  run  for  North  Carolina  shippers  and  receivers  of  deep-water  cargo  than  ser- 
vice through  the  North  Carolina  ports.    Consequently^  no  matter  how  difficult  the 
promotional  and  protective  effort  may  be,,  every  step  forward  means  a  further  ad- 
vantage for  North  Carolina  industry  and  its  economy  generally,,  as  well  as  a 
stronger  tonnage  base  for  the  State  ports.    There  is,,  therefore,,  every  reason  and 
justification  for  a  strong  program  of  port  commerce  promotion  and  protection  by 
the  Authority. 
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Ports  Serving  Tobacco  Auction  Markets 
On  An  Equal  Or  Better  Basis  


Location  of  Tobacco 


Auction  Market  Ports  Serving  Market  On  An  Equal  or  Better  Basis 

Norfolk     Morehead  _C  i  ty      Wilmington      Charleston    New_  Orleans 

CD                            (2)                 (3)    ~                  (4)  (5)  (6) 

Florida 

High  Springs  X 

Jasper  X 

Lake  City  X 

Live  Oak  X 

Georgia 

Adel  X 

Alma  X 

Baxley  X 

Blackshear  X 

Claxton  X 

Douglas  X 

Fitzgerald  X 

Hahira  X 

Hazlehurst  X 

Metter  X 

Moultrie  X 

Nashville  X 

Pearson  X 

Pelham                                                        X  X 

Quitman  X 

Statesboro  X 
Sylvester  X 

Tifton  X 

Valdosta  X 

Vidalia  X 

Waycross  X 

Illinois 

Cairo  X 
Indiana 

Evansville  X 
New  Albany  XXX  X 
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Location  of  Tobacco 

Auction  Market   Ports  Serving  Market  on  An  Equal  or  Better  Basis 


Norfolk      Morehead  City      Wilmington      Charleston    New  Orleans 


(1)  (2)                   (3)                      (4)                   (5)  (6 
Kentucky 

Bowling  Green  X  X 

Danville  XXX  X 

Franklin  X  X 

Henderson  X 

Hopkinsville  X 

Horse  Cave  X  X 

Lexington  XXX  X 

Louisville  XXX  X 

Maysville  XXX  X 

Murray  X 

Owens boro  X 

Paducah  X 

Paris  XXX  X 

Russellville  X 

Shelbyville  XXX  X 

Winchester  XXX  X 

North  Carolina 

Aberdeen  X 
Ahoskie  X 
Asheville  X 

Boone  X 
Burlington  X  X 

Carthage  X 

Chadbourin  X 

Charlotte  X 

Clinton  X 

Dunn  X 

Durham  X  X 

Ellerbe  X 

Fair  Bluff  X 

Fairmont  X 

Farmville  X  X 

Fayetteville  X 

Franklinville  X  X 

Fuguay-Varina  X  X 

Golds boro  X  X 

Greensboro  X  X 

Greenville  X  X 

Henderson  X  X 

Kernersville  X  X 
Kins ton  X 
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Location  of  Tobacco 
Auction  Market 

'  (T) 


Ports  Serving  Market  On  An  Equal  or  Better  Basis 
Norfolk    Morehead  City    Wilmington    Charleston    New  Orleans 
(2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (6) 


North  Carolina,  cont'd 
Lou is burg 
Lumber ton 
Madison 
Mebane 
Mount  Airy 


X 
X 

X 


X 


New  Bern 

New  Leaksville 

Oxford 

Reidsville 

Robersonville 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


Rocky  Mount 
Roxboro 
Sanf ord 
Smithf ield 
Tarboro 


X 
X 


X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


Wallace 
Warrenton 
Washington 
Wendell 

West  Jefferson 


X 

X 
X 


X 
X 


Whiteville 
Williamston 
Wilson 
Windsor 

Winston-Salem 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


Ohio 


Cincinnati 


X 


X 


South  Carolina 
Conway 
Darlington 
Dillon 
Hemingway 
Kings tree 


X 
X 


X 


Lake  City 
Loris 
Mull ins 
Pamplico 
Timmonsville 


X 


X 
X 

X 
X 
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Location  of  Tobacco 

Auction  Market  Ports  Serving  Market  on  An  Equal  or  Better  Basis 


Norfolk    Morehead  City    Wilmington    Charleston    New  Orleans 


(1)  (2)                (3)                     (4)                  (5)  (6) 
Tennessee 

Clarksville  X 

Fayetteville  X 

Gallatin  X  X 

Greensville  XXX  X 

Johnson  City  XXX  X 

Knoxville  XXX  X 

Morris town  XXX  X 

Mount  Pleasant  X 

Nashville  X  X 

Rogersville  XXX  X 

Sparta  X 

Springfield  X 

Sweetwater  XXX  X 

Tazewell  XXX  X 

Virginia 

Danville  X 
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RATES  WITH  MOREHEAD  CITY  LOWER  THAN  \ 

RATES  WITH  ANY  OTHER  PORT. 

RATES  WITH  WILMINGTON  LOWER  THAN 

RATES  WITH   ANY  OTHER  PORT. 

RATES  WITH  MOREHEAD  CITY  LOWER  THAN 

RATES  WITH  WILMINGTON  BUT  EQUALLED  BY 

RATES  WITH  NORFOLK. 

RATES  WITH  MOREHEAD  CITY  AND  WILMINGTON 
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r\t.ES  WITH  MOREHEAD  CITY  AND 
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TARIFF  authority:  sftb  tariff   S-IOII,  I.C.C,  NO.  1300 
SFTB   TARIFF    729-  H,  I.C.C.   NO.  1326 
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ADJACENT  INLAND  TRADE  TERRITORY 
FOR  THE  STATE  PORTS 

{Based  on  Cotton  Piece  Goods  Commodity  Rates) 
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RATES  WITH  WILMINGTON  LOWER  THAN 
RATES   WITH   ANY  OTHER   PORT  ~- 


RATES  WITH  WILMINGTON  EQUALLED  BY 
RATES    WITH  NORFOLK 


RATES   WITH  WILMINGTON  EQUALLED  BY 
RATES   WITH  CHARLESTON 

SELECTED    NORTH    CAROLINA  CITIES 
WHERE   RATES  WITH   WILMINGTON  ARE 
HIGHER    THAN    RATES    WITH  NORFOLK 

SELECTED   NORTH    CAROLINA  CITIES 
WHERE    RATES    WITH  WILMINGTON 
ARE    HIGHER    THAN    RATES    WITH  CHARLESTON 


TRUCK    TARIFF    AUTHORITY:   MCTA    TARIFF    NO.  145  -  D ,  M F  -  I .  C. C.   NO,  467 
SMCRC  TARIFF   NO.  10  -  L  ,  MF  -  I.  C.  C.  NO.  821 


NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  PORTS 
GUIDE  PLAN   FOR  WATERFRONT  DEVELOPMENT 


ADJACENT  INLAND  TRADE  TERRITORY 
FOR  THE  STATE  PORTS 

(Based  on  Cotton  Piece  Goods  Commodity  Rotes) 
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Typical  Motor  Carrier  Commodity  Rates  on  Cotton  Piece  Goods  and  Related  Products 

from 

Selected  North  Carolina  Points  to  Charleston,  Morehead  City,  Norfolk  and  Wilmington 

(cents  per  100  lbs.) 


North  Carolina  Morehead 


Points 

Charleston 

City 

1/ 

Norfolk 

Wilmini 

(1) 

(2) 

<3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Asheboro 

40 

45 

40 

Asheville 

48 

- 

58 

51 

Burlington 

40 

39 

39 

Charlotte 

40 

- 

50 

38 

Greenboro 

40 

A  1 

41 

37 

Henderson 

40 

32 

37 

High  Point 

40 

43 

39 

Kannapolis 

40 

46 

40 

Newton 

40 

50 

42 

Raleigh 

40 

37 

32 

Rocky  Mount 

42 

30 

31 

Roxboro 

40 

38 

38 

Tr6utmans 

38 

48 

41 

Troy 

38 

47 

38 

Winston-Salem 

38 

43 

39 

1/      No  commodity  rates  applicable. 

Note:     Rates  apply 

on  cotton  factory  products 

made 

wholly 

of  cotton, 

various 

textile  products,  warp  or  yarn.    Minimum  weights  of  20,000  lbs.  to 
Norfolk  and  Charleston  and  25,000  lbs.  to  Wilmington  apply.  Certain 
other  types  of  textile  products  take  a  minimum  weight  of  30,000  lbs. 
to  the  three  ports . 


Tariff  Authority:     SMCRC  Tariff  No.  10L,  MF-ICC  No.  321 

MCTA  Tariff  No.  145 -D,  MF-ICC  No.  467 
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XI .     The  Capital  Budget  and  Prospective  Operating  Results 

The  six-year  Development  Program  discussed  in  Chapter  VIII  will  require 
substantial  investment  and  construction  activity  during  the  1958-59  biennium, 
but  there  are  some  major  elements  in  the  program  which  should  not  be  undertaken 
until  the  1960-61  and  1962-63  biennia  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
making  port  improvements  substantially  in  advance  of  need. 

In  the  1958-59  biennium,  the  first  of  the  three  biennia  under  considera- 
tion, funds  should  be  made  available  for  the  following  projects: 

1.  At  Morehead  City 

a.  A  warehouse  of  100,000  square  feet  for  the  long- 
term  storage  of  tobacco  in  order  to  put  the  port 
in  a  position  to  handle  the  prospective  tobacco 
tonnage. 

b.  Needed  extensions  of  railroad  track  to  the  new 
tobacco  warehouse. 

c.  Access  roads  and  other  paving  in  connection  with 
the  new  warehouse. 

d.  Site  preparation  for  the  new  warehouse,  and  need- 
ed extensions  of  utilities. 

2.  At  Wilmington 

a.  The  extension  of  the  existing  bulk  head  and  wharf 
approximately  1,226  feet  southward,  and  thence  710 
feet  southeastward,  to  provide  one  new  berth  for 
general  cargo  and  two  new  open  berths  primarily  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  export  trade  in  scrap  metal. 

b.  The  construction  of  a  new  transit  shed  on  the  new 
general  cargo  pier  which  would  be  500  feet  long  and  225 
feet  in  depth.     Initially,  only  about  37,500  square 
feet  of  this  transit  shed  would  be  needed  for  general 
cargo,  with  the  balance  being  reserved  for  temporary 
long-term  storage  of  tobacco.    As  the  use  of  this 

pier  for  general  cargo  increases,  the  portion  of  the 
transit  shed  reserved  for  the  handling  of  transit 
cargo  would  be  gradually  increased,  and  the  portion 
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reserved  for  storage  would  be  gradually  decreased^, 
with  the  shed  ultimately  used  entirely  for  general 
cargo^  and  able  to  handle  200^000  tons  per  year  or 
more. 


c.  Rehabilitation  of  the  fabricating  shop  in  the  old 
Maritime  Commission  Shipyard  to  permit  its  use  for 
the  long-term  storage  of  tobacco  in  order  to  put  the 
port  in  a  position  to  handle  the  prospective  tobacco 
tonnage. 

d.  Extension  of  rail  track  to  the  new  ship  berths f  to  the 
rear  of  the  new  transit  shed^,  and  to  the  rehabilitated 
fabricating  shop  in  the  old  Maritime  Commission  Ship- 
yard. 

e.  Extension  of  the  crane  rail  to  the  three  new  berths. 


f.  Provision  of  road  access  to  the  new  piers }  to  the  new 
transit  shed^  and  to  the  rehabilitated  fabricating 
shop  in  the  old  Maritime  Commission  Shipyard,,  together 
with  other  needed  pavement  in  connection  with  these  in- 
stallations. 

g.  Site  preparation  and  needed  extensions  of  utilities. 
The  above  construction  will  put  tooth  Morehead  City  and  Wilmington  in  a 

position  further  to  develop  their  export  trade  in  tobacco;  will  open  up  exist- 
ing facilities  and  provide  new  facilities  for  the  handling  of  the  growing 
general  cargo  trade  at  Wilmington;  and  will  provide  badly  needed  open  piers 
for  the  loading  of  scrap  metal  at  Wilmington. 

The  new  basic  installations  recommended  as  necessary  in  the  1958-59  bien- 
nium  should  be  followed  in  the  succeeding  biennia  with  the  construction  of 
needed  additional  warehouse  space  for  the  long-term  storage  of  tobacco  at  Wil- 
mington,    These  installations  might  have  to  be  advanced  slightly  if  the  tobacco 
trade  grows  more  rapidly  than  anticipat    „  or  deferred  slightly  if  the  growth 
of  the  tobacco  trade  should  be  less  than  anticipated,     It  should  be  emphasized 


that  the  construction  recommended  in  the  1960-61  and  1962-63  biennia  should  be 


re-evaluated  periodically  in  order  that  any  needed  changes  can  be  made  in  sched- 


uling the  construction  of  this  additional  warehouse  space. 


Capital  Budget 

Preliminary  cost  estimates  for  the  capital  program  discussed  in  Chapter 
VII I ,  and  tabulated  above,  have  been  prepared  on  the  basis  of  actual  costs  of 
construction  of  similar  facilities  at  Wilmington  during  1950-51,  increased 
by  a  percentage  corresponding  to  the  percentage  increase  in  the  Engineering 
News  Record  indexes  of  building  and  construction  costs  at  Atlanta,  Georgia <, 
between  those  years  and  November,  1956.     These  increases  amounted  to  approx- 
imately 45%  as  between  1950  and  1956  costs,  and  to  approximately  30%  as  be- 
tween 1951  and  1956  costs.     The  capital  budget  based  on  these  preliminary 
cost  estimates,  distributed  by  major  construction  categories  and  by  biennis, 
is  given  in  Exhibit  36  which  appears  on  Page,  169^,    From  this  exhibit,  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  capital  budget  required  for  the  recommended  six-year  pro- 
gram may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

 Estimated  Capital  Requirements  

Biennia  Total  Morehead  City  Wilmington 

1958-59  $  7,330,043  $1,337,738  $  5,992,305 

1960-61  3,370,087                                    . .  3,370,087 

1962-63  3,101,780                                    . .  3,101,780 

Total  $13,801,910  $1 ,337773ft 

Prospective  Revenues 

As  a  basis  for  evaluating  the  prospective  results  of  operation  following 
the  installation  of  the  recommended  new  facilities,  a  forecast  has  been  made 
of  prospective  operating  revenues  at  each  port  in  the  second  year  of  each 
biennium  here  under  consideration,  -  i.e.  the  years  ending  June  30,  1959, 
1961  and  1963 „    A  detailed  breakdown  of  these  forecasts  for  Morehead  City 
is  given  in  Exhibit  37  which  appears  on  Page  170  and  the  Wilmington  in  Ex- 
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hibit  38  which  appears  on  Page  If  3D,    These  forecasted  revenues  together  with 
actual  revenues  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1956,  may  be  summarized  as  follows s 

Year  Ending   Operating  Revenues  

June  30  Total  Morehead  City  Wilmington 

1956-actual  $     533,877  $     163,948  $  369,929 

1959-est.  882,275  199,150  683,125 

1961-est.  1,112,550  241,800  870,750 

1963-est.  1,566,100  327,600  1,238,500 

The  above  revenue  estimates  have  been  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  total 
deep-water  tonnage  prospectively  available  would  not  be  realized  until  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1963;  that  50%  of  the  increase  anticipated  between  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1956,  and  the  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  would  be  realized  by 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1961;  and  that  25%  of  the  increase  anticipated  be- 
tween the  year  ended  June  30,  1956,  and  the  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  would 
be  realized  by  the  year  ending  June  30,  1959.    The  revenues  which  are  not  a 
function  of  tonnage  handled  or  ships  berthed  have  been  developed  through  a 
careful  review  of  existing  and  prospective  tenant  agreements,, 

Administrative  Expenses 

Head  office  or  so-called  administrative  expenses  have  been  estimated  for 
the  second  year  of  each  of  the  three  biennia  under  consideration  after  a  care- 
ful review  of  the  existing  administrative  organizational  structure  and  dis- 
cussions with  key  members  of  the  Authority's  staff.     Provision  has  been  made 
for  the  additional  solicitors  recommended  in  Chapter  X  and  ftor  reasonable 
salary  increases  in  the  Authority's  top  management  group.     Experienced  and 
capable  executive  talent  in  the  field  of  port  administration  is  not  easily 
found  today,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  salaries  offered  for  personnel  of 
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this  type  are  higher  at  a  good  many  other  port  agencies  than  at  the  State 
Ports  Authority.     Since  the  Authority  is  acting  in  a  proprietary  as  well  as 
in  a  public  capacity,  it  must  compete  for  top  executive  personnel  with  private 
as  well  as  with  other  public  agencies.     Some  salary  adjustments  in  this  field 
would  appear  to  be  indicated  and  certainly  in  the  best  interest  of  the  State's 
long-term  program  of  port  development  and  the  promotion  of  water-borne  commerce, 

The  estimated  administrative  expenses  have  not  been  broken  down  as  be- 
tween the  two  ports  since  this  is  an  arbitrary  matter  at  best,  and  has  no  mean- 
ing from  the  standpoint  of  policy  determination.     A  detailed  breakdown  of  these 
administrative  expenses  is  given  in  Exhibit  39  which  appears  on  Page  172.  In 
summary,  this  exhibit  shows  the  following  estimates  of  administrative  expense 
for  the  second  year  of  each  of  the  three  biennia  in  the  period  under  considera- 
tion, compared  to  the  actual  administrative  expense  in  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1956; 

Year  Ending  June  30  Administrative  Expense 

1956  -  actual  $  141,826 

1959  -  est.  193,025 

1961  -  est.  210,500 

1963  -  est.  243,200 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  figures  given  above  represent  the  total  actual 
and  estimated  administrative  expense  for  the  Ports  Authority,  including  both 
the  portion  of  administrative  expense  which  has  been  and  may  be  paid  with 
operating  funds,  and  the  portion  which  has  been  or  may  be  paid  with  appro- 
priated funds.     The  above  data  will  not  agree,  therefore,  with  the  published 
report  of  the  Authority  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1956,  which  excludes  from 
Administrative  Expense  the  portion  paid  with  appropriated  funds. 
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Operation  and  Maintenance  Expenses 

Direct  operation  and  maintenance  expenses  for  each  of  the  two  port  opera- 
tions have  been  forecasted  giving  effect  to  past  relationships  and  also  to  the 
prospective  increases  in  tonnage  handled  and  vessel  movements.    The  detailed 
estimate  for  Morehead  City  is  given  in  Exhibit  40  which  appears  on  Page  1.73^ 
and  that  for  Wilmington  is  given  in  Exhibit  41  which  appears  on  Page    174.  The 
actual  operation  and  maintenance  expenses  for  each  port  in  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1956,,  and  the  prospective  operation  and  maintenance  expenses  at  each  port 
in  the  years  ending  June  30 ,  1959,  1961  and  1963  may  be  summarized  from  these 
exhibits  as  follows? 


Year  Ending 

Forecasted  Op 

oration  and  Maintenance 

Expenses-* 

June  30 

Total 

Morehead  City 

Wilmington 

1956  -  actual 

$  297,162 

$  87,389 

$  209,773 

1959  -  est. 

427,125 

98,425 

328,700 

1961  -  est. 

522,600 

107,650 

414,950 

1963  -  est. 

713,300 

126,100 

587,200 

Here,  again,  the  above  figures  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1956  will  not 
agree  with  the  published  reports  of  the  Ports  Authority  because  the  figures 
given  above  are  total  operation  and  maintenance  expenses,  actual  or  forecasted, 
whether  they  have  been  or  may  be  paid  from  operating  funds  or  whether  they  have 
been  or  may  be  paid  from  appropriated  funds.    The  published  reports  of  the 
Ports  Authority  show  only  the  operation  and  maintenance  expenses  paid  from 
operating  funds. 

Effect  has  been  given  in  the  above  forecasts  to  the  increases  anticipated 
in  tonnage  handled  and  vessel  movements,  and  also  to  increases  anticipated  at 
Wilmington  in  the  ground  area  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Authority,  and  to 
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the  increases  anticipated  at  both  Morehead  City  and  Wilmington  in  the  build- 
ing space  operated  by  the  Authority, 

Results  of  Operation 

When  the  actual  and  estimated  revenues ,  administrative  expenses,  and 
operation  and  maintenance  expenses  discussed  above  and  ihown  in  detail  in 
Exhibits  37-41  inclusive,,  are  combined  and  summarized,  they  show  the  follow- 
ing actual  results  of  operation  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1956,  and  fore- 
casted results  of  operation  in  the  years  ending  June  30,  1959,  1961  and  1963: 


Year  Ending   Expenses   Operating 


June 

30 

Revenues 

Admin. 

0  &  M 

Margin 

1956  - 

actual 

$  533,877 

$141,826 

$297,162 

$  94,889 

1959  - 

est. 

882,275 

193,025 

427,125 

262,125 

1961  - 

est. 

1,112,550 

210,500 

522,600 

379,450 

1963  - 

est. 

1,566,100 

243,200 

719,300 

609,600 

The  above  actual  and  estimated  operating  margins  are  before  depreciation 
or  debt  service.     They  are  after  total  administrative  and  operation  and  main- 
tenance expense,  including  both  the  portions  of  tl.ose  expenses  which  were  or 
may  be  paid  from  operating  funds,  and  also  the  portions  which  were  or  may  be 
paid  from  appropriated  funds.     Were  the  State  to  continue  a  policy  of  annual 
appropriations  for  administrative  expenses  and  port  commerce  promotion  and  pro- 
tection, the  above  operating  margins  would  be  augmented,  from  the  standpoint 
of  providing  funds  available  for  depreciation  or  debt  service,  by  the  amounts 
of  such  annual  appropriations.    For  reference,  the  annual  appropriations  to 
the  Authority  during  each  of  the  past  five  fiscal  years,  and  the  amount  of 
such  appropriations  actually  expended,  were  as  follows: 


i 

1 

I 

I 

j 
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State  Funds 


Year  Ended  June  30 


Appropriated 


Expended 


1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


$  75  p 582 
111,449 
134,318 
135,718 
192,633 


$  50,480.50 
97,689,10 
106,484.80 
114,686.33 
154,152.22 


Unexpended  appropriated  funds  revert  to  the  State  Treasury  at  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year. 

Financing  the  Development  Program 

Little  opportunity  is  seen  to  finance  the  needed  further  development  at 
Morehead  City  and  Wilmington  other  than  through  general  obligation  bonds  se- 
cured by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  tfce  State  of  North  Carolina.     With  a 
prospective  margin  available  for  debt  service  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1963, 
of  from  $600,000  to  $750,000  depending  upon  the  availability  of  a  State  appro- 
priation, a  third  or  more  of  the  funds  required  for  this  further  development 
might  conceivably  be  secured  through  the  sale  of  bonds  secured  onlj  by  the 
revenues  of  the  port  facilities.     Unfortunately,  there  are  two  elements  in  the 
Authority's  present  situation  which  militate  against  the  use  of  revenue  bonds 
as  a  financing  medium.     These  ares 


1.     The  requirement  imposed  by  Section  13  of  the  State  Ports 
Bond  Act  of  1949  that  the  net  earnings  of  the  operations 
conducted  by  the  Autho-rity  be  paid  ovex  annually  to  the  State 
Treasurer  to  apply  against  the  State's  debt  service  obliga- 
tion on  bonds  issued  under  thai  Act,  except  for  an  amount 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Authority  for  operating  capital 
and  amounts  deemed  proper  and  desirable  by  the  Authority 
for  making  enlargements,  extensions  and  other  improvements 
in  its  facilities. 

2„     The  burdensome  provisions  of  the  lease  of  the  Wilmington 
port  property  from  the  Federal  Government  under  which  the 
Government  reserves  the  right  to  recapture  the  facilities, 
but  with  restrictions  on  its  obligation  to  pay  rent  or  to 
pay  a  purchase  price  which  give  no  assurance  that  purchasers 
of  revenue  bonds  would  be  protected  adequately  against  de- 
fault. 


I 


Increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  the  use  of  revenue  financing  for 
the  development  of  port  facilities.     An  effort  should  certainly  be  made  to 
revise  Section  13  of  the  State  Ports  Bond  Act  of  1949  and  the  lease  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  Authority  so  as  to  remove  the  existing  ob- 
stacles to  revenue  financing,  and  thus  to  put  the  Authority  in  a  position 
where  it  could  take  advantage  of  this  type  of  financing  when  and  if  such  ac- 
tion appears  desirable,,    Further  to  strengthen  the  Authority's  ability  to 
finance  with  revenue  bonds,  action  might  well  be  taken  to  authorize  the 
Authority  to  accumulate  its  operating  balances  in  a  reserve  fund  rather  than 
to  turn  them  over  to  the  State  Treasurer  annually  as  now  required  by  law. 

Even  though  revenue  financing,  as  such,  does  not  appear  feasible,  it 
should  be  noted  that  by  as  early  as  the  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  average  annual  debt  service  on  general  obligation 
bonds  which  might  be  issued  to  finance  the  $lli,  200,000  program  of  further 
development  will  be  covered  by  the  Authority's  operating  margin.  Average 
annual  debt  service  on  such  an  issue  would  certainly  not  exceed  $1,000,000, 
whereas  the  forecasted  operating  margin  for  the  Authority  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1963,  as  given  above,  will  range  from  $600,000  to  $750,000  depend- 
ing upon  the  availability  of  a  regular  State  Appropriation. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  Authority's  existing  im 
provements  have  been  financed  with  20-year  bonds  whereas  the  average  useful 
life  of  the  facilities  constructed  with  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  such 
bonds  will  be  somewhere  between  30  and  40  years.     Consequently,  the  current 
relationship  between  funds  available  for  debt  service  and  debt  service  costs 
necessarily  gives  a  distorted  picture  of  the  results  of  current  operations. 
The  bonds  will  be  retired  long  before  the  facilities  financed  with  their  pro 
ceeds  have  completed  their  economic  life.     The  State  is,  in  effect,  putting 


money  in  the  bank  on  which  it  should  receive  a  very  substantial  return  in 
later  years  when  these  port  assets  will  continue  to  develop  substantial 
revenues  long  after  the  bonds  with  which  they  were  financed  have  been  paid 
off  and  there  is  no  longer  an  annual  debt  service  requirement  to  be  met0 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  PORTS  AUTHORITY 


Capital  Budget  for  Recommended  Six-Year  Program 


I  terns 

TTT~ 


Morehead  City 


Estimated 
Cost 


Distribution  by  Biennia 

~1 960-61 
3T~"         (4l      ~  (5) 


1958-59 


1962=63 


Rail  extension 
Roads  and  other 
Site  preparation  and  utilities 


1,150, 


1,150, 
21 , 505  21 ,  50^ 

44 , 620  44 , 620 

121,613        121 , 613 


o  o 

•  O 


1, 337 .738    1, 337 „ 738 


Sub -Total 


Wilmington 

Bulkhead  &  Wharf  -  1,936  1.  £.      3,473,000  3,473, 

Rail  extension  161,920  113 , 850         20,240  27,830 

Crane  rail  extension  43,700  43, 

Roads  124,200  124 , 

Other  paving  108,445  . .          41,975  66,470 


q  o  o  e 


Transit  shed  841,800  841,800 

Warehouse  space  -Fab . Sh®p , R®fcab ,  851,000  851,000 

-Fab . Shop  Exten.  1,276,500                  . .  1,276,500 

-New  Building  4,450,500  1,725,000  2,725,500 

Site  preparation  and  utilities  1,133,107  544,755  306,372  281,980 


Sub-Total  12,464,172     5 n 992, 305    3,370,087  3,101,780 


Grand  Total   ~_    ~    13,801,910    7 . 330, 043     3,370,087  3,101,780 


Note:    The  above  estimates  are  based  on  actual  costs  of  construction  at  Wilmington 
during  1950  and  1951  increased  by  a  percentage  corresponding  to  the  percen- 
tage increase  in  the  Engineering  News  Record  Indexes  of  building  and  construc- 
tions costs  at  Atlanta  between  those  years  and  November,  1956.     These  in- 
creases amounted  to  approximately  45%  as  against  1950  costs,  and  to  approxi- 
mately 30%  as  against  1951  costs. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  PORT'S  AUTHORITY 


Actual  i 

and  Prospective 

Revenues  at 

Morehead  City 

-Years  Ending 

! June  30 

Item 

Actual-Years  I 

Sip,ded  June  3C 

)  Estimated- 

1955 

1956 

1959 

1961 

1963 

CD 

(2) 

<3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Wharfage 

62,969 

49,796 

56,500 

64,000 

79,000 

Storage 

22  a  3 57 

21  <, \<$>\ 

35,500 

50,000 

79,500 

Equipment  Rental 

1,140 

1,004 

1,750 

2,500 

4,000 

Other  Rental 

52,390 

26,526 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

Handling  Charges 

9,157 

15,119 

23,750 

32 , 500 

50,000 

Through-Put 

21 , 240 

27,007 

31,500 

36,000 

45 ,000 

Water 

10,933 

7,099 

7,950 

8,800 

10,500 

Dockage 

4,176 

5,907 

8,050 

10,200 

14,500 

Sale-Labor  &  Material 

848 

1,531 

2,625 

3,750 

6,000 

Handling  Lines 

1,173 

2,003 

2,275 

2,550 

3,100 

Bagging 

1,577 

o  o 

o  e 

o  0 

0  o 

Fumigation 

309 

2,350 

4,400 

8,500 

Interest  Income 

658 

4,871 

O  0 

o  o 

Port  Magazine  Income 

958 

436 

625 

750 

1,000 

Miscellaneous 

1,351 

1,209 

1,275 

1,350 

1,500 

Total 


190,927 


163.948  1.99,150        241,800  327,600 


::.7i 
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NORTH  CAROLIMA  STATE  PORTS  AOTHOR2TI 


Actual 

and  Pros  pecs  ti^ 

t  Wilmington 

-Years  EndiYjg  June  30 

Item. 

Actual -Years 

Ended  June  3 

0  Estimated- 

1955 

1956 

1959 

1961 

1963 

(1) 

m 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Wb  ar  f  asr© 

58 „ 448 

77  ,773 

99 ,000 

120,000 

162,000 

Storage 

34,501 

36,256 

107,500 

179,000 

3 2 2,  000* 

Equipment  Rental 

39,402 

49,038 

180,000 

185,000 

187,500 

Other  Rentals 

7,117 

6,577 

7,750 

8,500 

10,000 

Handling  Charges 

84,369 

100^736 

166,000 

231,000 

361,000 

Water 

5,1.27 

4,859 

8  o  250 

12,000 

19,500 

Dockage 

26,770 

58,787 

70 , 000 

80,500 

101,500 

Sale -Labor  &  Material 

7  q  *}3  JL 

3,900 

6,750 

9,500 

15,000 

Weighing 

10,838 

18,655 

19^500 

20,500 

22,500 

Handling  Lines 

2,041 

3,630 

5,500 

7,000 

10,000 

Fumigation 

1 ,  440 

7,427 

11,500 

16,000 

25,000 

Interest  Income 

'  544 

1,405 

•  • 

•  o 

Port  Magazine  Income 

958 

436 

625 

750 

1,000 

Miscellaneous 

55? 

450 

750 

1,000 

1,500 

Total 

279 « 6 43 

683 . 125 

870,750 

1,238,500 

:2 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  PORTS  AUTHORITY 
Actual  and  Prospective  Administrative  Expenses 


Item 


(1) 


Actual-Years  Ended  June  30      Estimated-Years  Ending  June  30 


1955 

(2) 


1956 


1959 


1:951 
(5) 


1965 
ley- 


Salaries 

Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Travel 

Retirement  Expense 
Payroll  Tax 


74 , 163 
7,268 

10,262 
1,918 


86,024 
7,282 
9,299 
2  ,  663 
695 


121,000 
9,250 
11,750 
3^500 
825 


123,000 
11,000 
14,000 
3,750 
950 


125,000 
14,500 
18,500 
4,000 
1,200 


Medical  Expense 
Public  Relations 
&  Solicitation 
Advertising  &  Dtses 
Automobile  Expense 


iOl 


2,763 
8,137 
3„242 


1„269 


5,441 
9,241 
4,028 


1,600 


7,500 
12,500 
5,500 


1,900 

10,000 
15,000 
7.000 


2,500 


15,000 
20,000 
10,000 


Postage 

Rent-Field  Offices 
Printing  &  Supplies 
Port  Magazine 
Interest  Expense 


857 
1,800 
3,829 
2,726 


926 
2,300 
4,049 
1,765 
1,072 


1,250 
4,000 
5,000 
10850 


1,500 
5,500 
6,000 
1,900 


2,000 
8,500 
8,000 
2,000 


General 


2  p  283 


5,772 


7,500 


9,000 


12„000 


Total  119,749  141,826  193,025      210,500  243,200 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  PORTS  AUTHORITY 
Actual  and  Prospective  Operation  and  Maintenance  Expense  at  Morehead  City 


Actual-Years  Ended  June  30      Estimated-Years  Ending  June  30 


Item 

1955 

1956 

1959 

1961 

1963 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Operating  Items 

Salaries -Supervisory 

18,352 

20,704 

22,000 

23,000 

25,000 

-Labor 

7,317 

12,432 

17,500 

22,000 

31,000 

-Watchmen 

3,682 

4,147 

5,300 

6,300 

8,300 

Cost  of  Labor  and 

Materials  Sold 

452 

432 

800 

1,  100 

1,700 

Operating  Supplies 

725 

881 

1,550 

2,200 

3,500 

Gasoline  &  Oil 

641 

1,392 

2,450 

3,500 

5,600 

Insurance 

1,824 

1,696 

1,900 

2,100 

2,  500 

Electricity 

2,605 

2,230 

2,500 

2,800 

3,400 

Water 

y  /y 

foil 

b  i  o 

I  ou 

yuu 

Heat 

409 

444 

500 

500 

500 

Equipment  Rental 

559 

e  o 

c  o 

Rent-Other 

1,050 

o  o 

o  o 

o  o 

Miscellaneous 

849 

1,230 

1,350 

1,400 

1,500 

Maintenance  Items 

Salaries-Labor 

16,022 

20,909 

21,000 

21,000 

21,000 

Supplies  &  Materials 

9,742 

17,497 

18,000 

18,000 

18,000 

Outside  Repairs 

2,703 

2  o  59i2 

2,700 

2,800 

3,000 

General 

o  e 

192 

200 

200 

200 

Total 

67,911 

87,389 

98,425 

107,650 

126,100 
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NORTH  CAROL! MA  STATE  PORTS  AUTHORITY 
Actual  and  Prospective  Operation  and  Maintenance  Expenses  at  Wilmington 


Actual -Years  Ended  June  30    Estimated-Years  Ending  *Tune  30 


I  tern 

T)  ftcc 

xyoo 

X»0fo 

i  qe:q 

xyox 

iyt>«3 

11 ) 

<l4j) 

(,oJ» 

{*>) 

Operating  Items 

Salaries-Supervisory 

26,979 

27,357 

30^800 

34,200 

41,000 

~j_»aDor 

yo  ,  you 

14  <f  ,UUU 

xyo,uuu 

»3UU,UUU 

—Watchmen 

1  (TV    <Y7  A 

JLU  ,  U I  D 

xu,  yo$y 

X<a , i ou 

lO , OUU 

^uuu 

cost  oi  j_i a u or  ana 

Materials  Sold 

O,  S  04 

/I  AC 

4yo 

"JO 

°34,  /  OU 

°?7  coo 
«5  /  ,  OUU 

uperaxxng  ouppnes 

Q>  ,  -  0 " 

R.    All  'S! 

y  <,  oUU 

, ^uu 

^U,UUU 

Gasoline  &  Oil 

4,180 

5,141 

7,500 

10,000 

15,000 

Insurance 

3,513 

3  ,  237 

4,750 

6,500 

10,000 

Electricity 

2,469 

3,418 

5,250 

7,000 

10,500 

Water 

855 

i    (J  1 

2,300 

3,200 

5,000 

Heat 

867 

1,257 

1,375 

1,450 

1,600 

Equipment  Rental 

529 

o  o 

o  0 

•  a 

Miscellaneous 

2,784 

1,564 

1,600 

2,350 

3^100 

Maintenance  Items 

S  al ar  ies -Labor 

24,808 

23,505 

33,000 

42,000 

60,000 

Supplies  8c  Materials 

22,29© 

25,507 

32,250 

38,500 

51,000 

Outside  Repairs 

2,  678 

3,630 

5,500 

7,000 

10,000 

General 

e  o 

58 

300 

500 

Total 

180,109 

209,773 

328,700 

414,950 

587,200 
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